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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CRUM CASE. 
- ie chorus of objection which the President’s negro policy 

has raised in the South has seemingly extended to the 
United States Senate, if the adverse action of the Senate com- 
mittee on commerce on the Crum appointment is a sufficient 
indication. Washington correspondents say that it is, and they 
report that prominent Senators have assured the President that 
the Senate is loath to thrust negro office-holders upon unwilling 
Southern communities, and have advised him to withdraw the 
nomination. ‘The President, however, can not find that there is 
any other objection to Dr. Crum except his color, and does not 
think that that would incapacitate him for performing the duties 
of collector of the port of Charleston; so he has told the sena- 
torial emissaries, according to the Washington correspondents, 
that he will not withdraw the appointment, and that if the 
Senate takes no action on it, as is threatened, he will make 
Crum a recess appointee. 

This dispute between the President and the Senate, which 
is under Republican control, does not seem to extend to the party 
press. ‘The Republican press support the President, and most 
of the independent papers in the North are with him, The Chi- 
cago Evening Post (Ind.) says: 

“Dr. Crum’s nomination was one eminently fit to be made, 
and there is no legitimate, respectable, entertainable ground for 
‘turning it down.’ We hope the President will not withdraw 
the appointment. He will be upheld by earnest and just citizens 
in demanding a vote in the Senate. Defeat in a good cause is 
not in the least humiliating. The principles of the American 
Government abundantly justify—in fact, impose—the course 
taken by the President. Let the Senate openly accept respon- 
sibility for obstructing it.” 

One of the strongest supporters of the President in this matter 
is the New York Evening Post (Ind.). Its Washington corre- 
spondent reminds Mr. Roosevelt’s critics of a few things in the 
following paragraphs: 


“Mr. Roosevelt is not the last President who will sit in the 
White House. Other men are going to compete for possession 
or control of the place of power he now holds. Ten million 
negroes—one-eighth of the population—are not going to disap- 
pear with the fall of Crum. Ambitious politicians, struggling 
for the Presidency, are not going to ignore the negro; they can 
not afford to do so, whether they would like to or not, when in 


twenty States and two Territories outside of the solid South the 
colored voters range in number from 2, 700 in little Rhode Island 
to nearly 52,000 in Pennsylvania, and 75,000 in Kentucky. No 
constitutional amendment can be so ingeniously framed, no 
statute made so iron-bound, in any Soutbern State as to preclude 
the possibility that some patronage will go to the negroes by 
way, at least, of impressing the negroes inthe North. But if it 
is made plain that the choice of colored men to be thus honored 
will not be from the best class because the Southern white people 
will not tolerate such a recognition of personal merit, the human 
scum which rose to the surface under reconstruction will surely 
rise again. Meanwhile, the opportunity for heading off the 
worst evils heretofore charged against negro office-holding will 
have gone by, and the South will have only itself to blame for 
letting it slip. 

“But the Southern agitator retorts: ‘Then we shall resort 
once more to the shotgun, the torch, and the midnight whip.’ 
Granted, and with what result? 

“All that has prevented the execution of the threat, repeatedly 
made during the last few years, of cutting down the representa- 
tion of Southern States in Congress to cerrespond with the 
changed civic conditions locally has been a lack of the pressure 
of public sentiment in the dominant party. ‘That lack has in 
turn been due to a dread on the part of the Northern people of 
reawakening the animosities of a generation ago. The North, 
whose better element has sympathized with the feeling of the 
South against the political outrages of the carpet-bag era, is 
slow to move, but its inertia must not be mistaken for sleep now, 
any more than in the later fifties. Let the aggressions of the 
South pass a certain point, and there will be a response that 
must bring trouble in its train. It is the Northern friends of the 
South who most dread to see this come; for hand-in-hand with 
such measures as the Crumpacker resolution, aimed at those 
States of the South which have boldly effaced the negro’s civic 
rights under the forms of law, will come measures for the federal 
control of elections, aimed at those States in which personal in- 
timidation still remains the chief weapon for the defense of white 
supremacy.” 


The Southern press, as might be expected, are advising the 
President to take the back track. Says the New Orleans 77mes- 


Democrat: 


“The rejection of this nomination should be instructive to the 
whole country. It should remind the American people that 
these race problems should be elevated from the domain of par- 
tizan contention and dealt with in a broadly patriotic spirit. If 
it but do this, the President’s policy of forcing unwelcomed ap- 
pointments upon the Southern people will not have been without 
some energy for good. It is to be hoped that Mr. Roosevelt will 
now recognize the error he has made and promptly attempt to 
correct it. ’Twould be wise in him to withdraw the nomination 
of Crum and to supplement the withdrawal by appointing a 
white postmaster to succeed Minnie Cox at the town of Indianola 
in the State of Mississippi.” 


And the Atlanta Constitution says: 


“ar 


There is no longer political rime or reason in President 
Roosevelt hanging toCrum. ‘The Senate Republican committee 
on commerce has eliminated Crum by refusing to recommend 
the confirmation of the nomination, and now, more than ever, 
is the Crum case a fair test of the President’s true attitude to- 
ward the South in the matter of appointments. The way has 


been opened for Mr. Roosevelt to meet the issue, and he should 
have every reason for being glad to close the untoward incident. 
The whole thing hinges on the President’s willingness to waive 
any scruples of pique or pugnacity of temperament and do the 
right thing at the right time. 
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MR. BAER AGAIN UNDER CRITICISM. 


cy ] T is not pleasant and it is not convenient to be the target at 

which all public denunciation is aimed,” remarked Mr. 
Baer in the course of his speech before the strike commission on 
February 12, and then in the same speech, a few minutes later, 
he indulged in some sarcastic flings at the National Civic Fed- 
eration that have brought down upon his head still more of the 
“public denunciation” that he finds unpleasant and inconven- 
ient. He related how the operators met the Federation, whom 
he described as “distinguished gentlemen, some bishops, and 
others dressed like bishops, and many that we did not know,” 
who “sat there, wisely looking on—not one of: them, with the 
exception of Senator Hanna and a few of the labor leaders (two 
of them, I believe) offering any advice—but, puffing good cigars, 
they seemed to enjoy the discussian which was carried on princi- 
pally between Mr. Mitchell and myself.” A sub-committee was 
appointed by the Federation, and, after several meetings, a 
report was prepared : 

“Strange to-say, the Civic Federation never convened to hear 
that report. At acrucial time, when they had heard our discus- 
sions before them, and we had met the committee which they had 
appointed, they did not even have the small courtesy to hear 
the report that that committee was willing to make, even tho it 
would be a report of no ability to agree. Nor did they have the 
manly purpose to meet again and render to each side the serv- 
ices which they proclaimed to the public they wanted to render, 
namely, the power of conciliation, and the effort, by honest talk, 
to brirg mentogether. But for the mere purpose of saving their 
faces, for fear no advantage for the time being could come to the 
particular interests they represented, they never convened. 

“One of the distinguished gentlemen connected with that 
Civic Federation, whose vocation almost prohibits me from criti- 
cizing him, has contented himself with saying that if Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Baer could have been eliminated from the 
situation, the Civic Federation might have accomplished results. 
Not unless the Civic Federation is born again.” 

The indignation of Senator Hanna and Oscar S. Straus, two of 
the most prominent members of the Federation, was stirred by 
these slurring remarks. “I believe the American people have 
such a profound contempt for Mr. Baer that anything he may 
say on that subject will not be accorded any consideration,” de- 
clared Mr. Hanna to a press representative, and he added: 


“The reason we did not meet to hear that report was that we 
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THE TERRIBLE CHINESE WARFARE. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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were advised by one of the railroad presidents that it would be 
iseless. Mr. Thomas, president of the board of directors of the 
Erie Railroad, which is one of the coal-carrying roads, is the 
gentleman who advised me that the Federation would be wa- 
sting time in assembling and hearing the report of the committee, 
He explained that no good would come of it and that the opera- 
tors would not yield. For that reason the Federation did not 
meet to hear the report; and [ repeat that I do not care what Mr, 
Baer says about it.” 


Mr. Straus, in a newspaper interview, intimated that Mr. Baer 
was guilty of an untruth, and intimated further that he was 


responsible for the coal strike. Mr. Straus said: 


“T regret to say that Mr. Baer’s statements regarding the Civic 
Federation are incorrect as to facts and misleading in deduction. 
I trust for the sake of truth that his other arguments are more 
in keeping with facts. I can only attribute his attack to a defec- 
tive memory or a clouded imagination. 

“The Civic Federation did everything in its power to bring 
about an adjustment of the difficulty, and after repeated efforts 
succeeded in having the operators confer with the miners. Had 
Mr. Baer been willing to make the concessions he offered yester 
day at the time of his coming before the Civic Federation I feel 


” 


quite sure there would have been no coal strike. 

Mr. Baer is “the Mephistopheles of the whole strike tragedy,” 
declares the Baltimore American ; and the New York American 
says: “There is no subject that involves the rights of labor and 
capital, or the general welfare, on which the American people 
will listen to Mr. Baer with respect. The most charitable view 
that can be taken of him is that he is a monomaniac living in 
the delusion that property is divinely commissioned to do as it 
likes.” The New York J/atl and Express, which has sym- 
pathized more with the operators than with the men during 
the controversy, feels that Mr. Baer is wrong this time. It 


says: 


“The good effect of Mr. Baer’s moderate and logical address 
before the coai commission, and of his proposition for a settle- 
ment, promptly rejected by Mitchell, has been spoiled by the 
attack on the Civic Federation. ‘That useful agency, which is 
composed of an eminently sensible as well as patriotic body of 
men, might have done at the start what the President’s commis- 
sion is doing now. It stood ready to do it, and would have done 
it if it had not been shut out of the whole affair by the refusal of 


the operators to make the slightest concession,” 

















THE EXPRESS HELD UP FOR THE HAND-CAR. 
—The Philadelphia Record 


CONGRESSIONAL PERFORMANCES CARICATURED. 
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SECRETARY FLIHU ROOT. SFNATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Little, if any, criticism of his selec- 
tion as a commissioner is heard. 


Doubt is cast on his ability to view 
the boundary question impartially. 


SENATOR GEORGE TURNER. 
The fact that he 1s from the North- 


GEN. JOHN W. FOSTER, 


prejudiced. the question. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES IN THE BOUNDARY ARBITRATION. 


BIAS OF OUR ALASKA COMMISSIONERS. 


= ” is not likely that England will get anything she is not en- 
titled to from that trio,” remarks the Louisville Couszer- 
Journal, commenting upon the selection of Secretary Root, 
Senator Lodge, and Senator Turner to represent the United 
States on the Alaskan boundary commission. Gen. John W. 
Foster, ex-Secretary of State, is probably the greatest living 
authority in the United States on the disputed boundary, and 
everybody appears to think that his selection as counsel for the 
American side of the case is the best possible one. But even 
our own papers think that the United States commissioners are 
a little too prejudiced in favor of the United States claim—espe- 
cially Senator Lodge. resident Roosevelt ought not to ap- 
point him to the place,” declares the Springfield Refudlican 
(Ind.) ; “lis public utterances against the Canadian claim have 
been too sweeping and emphatic to enable him to act with an 
open mind.” And the Hartford Courant (Rep.) says, simi- 
larly: ‘‘He has been playing for years to the gallery where the 
England-haters sit, and to the determination of this boundary 
question he does not bring the judicial mind. If our recollection 
is not at fault, he said only last year that the Canadians should 
never get one square inch of the tract to which they lay claim, 
and spoke of their claim as impudent.” As Senator Turner is 
from the State of Washington, he is also probably prejudiced in 
fayor of our claim, thinks the Boston //era/d (Ind.), leaving 
Secretary Root as the only commissioner to approach the ques- 
tion with an open mind. ‘*We believe we have an excellent 
case,” adds the same paper, “ but for that very reason the ground 
does not exist for appointing as judicial commissioners men who 
may be suspected of an unwillingness to settle the question upon 
its merits. It is to be hoped that the commission will prove bet- 
ter than its peculiar composition would lead one to anticipate.” 
The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) calls all such talk “absurd,” 
and thinks the commissioners will award the decision to the 
right side, which, however, it is careful to add, is ourown. It 


Says: 


“Some Canadian newspapers criticize the reported choice of 


these members of the commission on the ground that they are 
prejudiced. That is absurd. Mr. Foster, who was a membet 
of the joint high commission, has made a careful study of the 


question, and may have expressed an opinion. But that is im- 
material on the part of the counsel of the United States, Mr 


Lodge has expressed an opinion in a speech, but would be quick 
to change it if any reasons were presented to justify such a 
change. Secretary Root and Senator Turner have not, so far as 
is known, said anything on the subject. 

“No intelligent American who has any knowledge of the facts 
doubts for a moment that the United States is rightfully and 
honestly in possession of Alaska, as the boundary is now under- 
stood. At the same time, if Canada can furnish any sound rea- 
sons for changing that view, the Americans, particularly those 
whose names are inentioned. for members of the commission, 
will be quick to recognize those reasons and give them due 
weight. But while the Canadians have talked vigorously on the 
subject, they have produced no good reason to support their 
claims. ‘This will afford them an opportunity. They can make 
out the best case possible, and the people of the civilized world 
will be able to judge of its worth. 

“It does not seem possible that any facts can be produced on 
the Canadian side; but if they_have any, they will not find bet- 
ter judges to weigh the evidence than those talked of for the 
United States members of the commission.” 


BEEF TRUST AND SHERMAN LAW. 
HETHER the injunction against the “beef trust” is an 
encouraging victory for the people of the United States, 
as the New York //era/d, the Philadelphia /nguitrer, the Balti- 
more American, and many other papers think, or “nothing less 
than a blow in the face of progress,” as the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser declares, remains to be seen; but the press are 
well-nigh unanimous in the former opinion. This suit against 
the beef-packers was begun last May, and a temporary injunc- 
tion was granted by Judge Grosscup of the United States circuit 
court in Chicago on the 2oth of that month forbidding the defend- 
ants from doing any of the unlawful acts in restraint of trade 
and in violation of the Sherman act that were alleged in the com- 
plaint. ‘The case has been under argument and consideration 
ever since, and on Wednesday of last week Judge Grosscup 
made the injunction permanent. The alleged beef “trust” dif- 
fers from the steel, oil, sugar, and other “trusts” in being a 
combination of separate and distinct concerns in trade agree- 
i 


ments, so that this decision has less general bearing on the ques- 
tion of trusts than it would have had if it applied to a trust b 
on modern lines. Some papers believe that the beef-packer 


will now simply unite into one concern similar to the other big 


> 


he same as 


- 


‘trusts,” and proceed with their operations 


Counsel for the American side. One 
west prompts thecriticism that he is of the greatest living authorities on 
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before. It is expected also that they will appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court. Judge Grosscup said, in part: 

“There can be no doubt that the agreement of the defendants 
to refrain from bidding against each other inthe purchase of cat- 
tle is a combination in restraint of trade; so also their agreement 
to bid up prices to stimulate shipments, intending to cease from 
bidding when the shipments have arrived. ‘The same result fol- 
lows when we turn to the combination of defendants to fix prices 
upon and restrict the quantities of meat shipped to their agents 
or their customers, Such agreemefits can be nothing less than 
restrictions upon competition, and, therefore, combination in 
restraint of trade; and thus viewed, the petition as an entirety 
makes out a case under the Sherman act. 

“It may be true that the way of enforcing any decree under 
this petition is beset with difficulties, and that a literal enforce- 
ment may result in vexatious interference with defendant’s 
affairs. But, in the inquiry before me, 1 am not at liberty to 
stop before such considerations. The Sherman act, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, is the law of the land, and to the 
law as it stands both court and people must yield obedience. 

“The demurrer is overruled and the motion for preliminary in- 
junction granted.” 

The New York Maz/and Express recommends this decision to 
the attention of the critics of our judiciary. It says: 

“There has never been the slightest ground for the impudent 
assertion that the United States courts were ‘on the side of the 
trusts.’ None of the federal courts have ever had any other mo- 
tive than to get at the law and facts in every case before them, 
and to vindicate right and establish justice. ‘The Grosscup deci- 
sion is only a new proof of the disposition of the federal judiciary 
to defend every public right, as well as every private right, that 
is brought in question.” 

But the New York Evening Post does not look for much result : 


or 


‘o infer that an act which is prohibited by law and enjoined 
by the courts will not be performed would be contrary to experi- 














THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL, 


WHYy should President Eliot look farther to discover a reason for the 
college graduate’s gun-shyness? —7he Chicago News. 


CONSIDERING what the President has just had to say about unmarried 
persons, this would seem to be Mark Hanna’s opportunity to take a stand 
which would give him the solid bachelor vote.— 7%e Chicago News. 

PRESIDENT ELIoT, of Harvard, says that educated men are slow to 
marry. He failed to add that married men are soon educated.—7%e A/- 
fanta Journal. 

POSSIBLY the real reason why more college men do not marry should be 
sought ina certain preference of the girls for men who don’t know quite 
so much.—Zhe New York Mail and Express. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT has much to say about the decline in the birth-rate, 
yet his university keepsturning out bachelors and putting a premium on 
bachelor degrees.—7he Chicago 7ribune. 
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ence. In this case, there were large profits to be obtained by a 
combination of the butchers and packers to put an end to compe- 
tition in the buying of cattle and in the selling of meats. The 
men in the combination do not consider it wrong to make such 
an agreement. They see dozens of other combinations opera 

ting on the same principle, some of which are more extensive 
than theirown. They are prompted by the prospect of gain to 
find ways to circumvent the law, and they are not restrained 
therefrom by any moral consideration. ‘The Interstate Commerce 
act forbids the making of secret rates and the giving of rebates 
by railway companies, yet the law has been systematically and 
continuously violated from the day of its enactment till a very 
recent date, and is probably violated in some parts of the coun- 
try now. One of the complaints against the beef men was that 
they were receiving secret rebates from the railways. Are we 
warranted, then, in supposing that the beef combination will be 
broken up, or that the acts complained of will cease, merely be- 
cause a federal judge has issued an injunction against them? It 
would be contrary to all that we know of similar combines to 
suppose so, What form the beef combination will next take we 
can not foresee, but it may be a combination like the sugar trust 
or the steel trust. The amount of money at stake is too large to 
be surrendered at the end of the first engagement.” 


The Buffalo News thinks that “trust-busters ” who are feeling 
pessimistic should now look up: 


‘“Trust-busters are generally in a state of discouragement over 
the situation of the people unless they are themselves leading 
the people up to divine regions of light and liberty, and all that. 
But the common man may be well content that his case against 
combines is in the best and ablest hands that it has ever been in 
since the combine rose to threaten the welfare of the business 
world, hands of men that are just and fearless and immensely 
strong. If the nation supports the President and his chief legal 
adviser, there will be no complaint about the supremacy of any 
trust in the commerce of this country. A good start has been 
made toward proving this belief to be reasonable.” 














NEW PLEA FOR ‘THE OFFICE-SEEKER. 

How will the President be able to repulse the man with a large family ?— 
The Chicago News. 

IT is among the upper ten that President Eliot finds the lowest birth- 
rate. The berth-rate for upper ten in a Pullman-car is also lower than for 
lower ten, paradoxical as it may sound.— 7he Chicago Tribune. 

SHAKESPEARE wasn’t much of a man. 
The Chicago Record- Herald. 

By way of emphasizing his statements in regard to the dwindling of 
families, President Eliot might point out that the Democratic family has 
shrunk frightfully in recent years and that the Populist family has become 
wholly extinct.— 7he Kansas City Journal. 

THERE is no doubt that if all the large families turn out and support 
President Roosevelt in 1904 Senator Hanna’s negro pension bil] will look 
like the little end of nothing.—7khe Cleveiand Plain Dealer. 


He raised a very small family.- 


SOME “RACE SUICIDE” SKITS. 
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MR. BRYAN’S ‘** BOOM” 


GARVIN. 


| EW of the Democratic newspapers have waxed very enthu- 


OF GOVERNOR 


Siastic as yet over Mr. Bryan’s suggestion of Governor 


Garvin, of Rhode Island, for the Democratic nomination for 


President next year. Most of the other papers do not take it seri- 
ously. One of the Democratic papers to indorse the suggestion 
is the Jefferson City Democrat, which says: ‘If we go east of 
Ohio for our candidate, give us Garvin. He is a democratic 
Democrat, and is giving Rhode Island the best administration 
she has ever had. ‘The West can cheerfully and loyally support 
Garvin, for he isin love with Democratic ideals and in league with 
Democratic principles. The Democrats must nominate a man 


of that character if they mean toelect a Pres- 
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JAMES R. GARFIELD AS TRUST 
INVESTIGATOR. 


S ks E “diligent investigation into the organization, conduct, 

and management” of corporations that is to be carried on 
by the new Department of Commerce and Labor is to be in 
immediate charge of James R. Garfield, of Ohio, who will be 
commissioner of corporations; and the newspapers appear to 
think the choice a wise one. ‘ Mr. Garfield is neither a profes- 
sional politician nor a bookworm,” says the Washington S/ar 
(Ind.), which is familiar with his work in Washington, “but a 
well-informed man of affairs, who has acquitted himself most 
satisfactorily in several posts calling for good judgment, prompt 
decision, and a clear head.” ‘The new commissioner is a son of 


President Garfield, and has made something 





ident in 





1904. It is a trifle singular that 
the wise men of the East seem to have over- 
looked Governor Garvin.” Mr. Bryan, in 
his indorsement of Governor Garvin, says 
that some of the Democrats who have been 
“mentioned” in the East “Shave not made 
any public statements of their opinions, and 
the Democratic party does not really know 
where they stand.” Governor Garvin, he 
adds, ‘“‘not only has that advantage,” but 
“he has also the prestige of having carried 
his State at the last election,” a qualifica- 
tion ‘‘ which is lacking in the case of the other 
candidates.” 


Governor Garvin expresses appreciation 





of Mr. Bryan’s compliment, but he says that 
“it has no significance to speak of, as Mr. 
Bryan has named others in the same way.” 
Governor Garvin was elected by a plurality 








of a record in the Ohio State senate and the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Of his work in the Ohio legislature, the 
Columbus D7spfatch, published in the State 
**Mr. 


viable reputation when he fathered and se- 


capital, says: Gartield made an en- 
cured the passage of the corrupt practises 
act, recently repealed. His purpose was 
good and for that he will be honored, tho 
the judgment of the practical politicians was 
to the measure. 


adverse His appointment 


will inspire confidence that the recently 
enacted law regarding corporations will be 
enforced honestly and without resort to 
demagogic display, to the full extent of the 
powers granted.” 

A Wall Street view of the new secretary 
and the commissioner of corporations may 


be seen in the following comment by Zhe 








of about 8,000 in a total vote of nearly 60,- 
ooo. The suggestion “is not to be taken 
very seriously,” says the Springfield Aefué- 
dican (Ind.); and the Providence /ourna/ 
(Ind.) declares that “Mr. Bryan's gentle praise of Governor 
Garvin is intended to shame those Democrats who mention for 
the Presidency such men as Richard Olney, who takes fees from 
big corporations, Arthur P. Gorman, who hobnobs with rich 
men, and Alton B. Parker, who is at the head of the judiciary of 
New York, and consequently Jersona non grata among all who 
mistrust laws and courts as inimical to the ‘dear people.’’ 
“Mr. Bryan shows his customary shrewdness in picking out his 
Presidential candidate,” 
It adds: 


says the Philadelphia ress (Rep.). 


“Governor Garvin's political principles, it is needless to say, 
are in full accord with those of Mr. Bryan. He supported the 
Chicago and Kansas City platforms and has been known as an 
advocate of a mild form of Socialism. The platform on which 
he ran for governor Jast fall opposed all favors to corporations, 
demanded the initiative and referendum, favored municipal 
ownership of all public utilities, 3-cent street-car fares, and the 
election of Senators by the people. Governor Garvin was elected 
by the labor vote in Rhode Island uniting with the Democratic 
vote. A strike on the street-car lines in Providence in 1902 com- 
pelled Governor Kimball to call out the militia to preserve order. 
This angered the laboring men, and in revenge they voted for 
Dr. Garvin for governor, electing him by a large majority for 
Rhode Isiand. 

“Governor Garvin is accordingly an ideal candidate to push 
to the front as the standard-bearer of the free-silver, Socialistic- 
inclined Democracy. He is in full accord with Mr. Bryan's 
views, and he is the only Democrat who gained any laurels in 
last November’s election. Mr. Bryan knows that there is scant 
probability of his receiving a third nomination tothe Presidency. 
He turns naturally, therefore, toa man who represents his pur- 
poses and whom he can at least use to revenge himself on those 
Democrats who refused to support him in 1896 and 1900.” 


“Commissioner of Corporations’ 
new Department of Commerce and Labor. Mr. 


Wall Street Journal: 


JAMES R. GARFIELD, 


“Much can be said for Mr. Cortelyou and 
Garfield that is in their favor. No 

word of criticism has been heard. Mr. Cor- 
telyou has, according to general testimony, made the best Presi- 
dent’s secretary in the histury of the Government, with the pos- 
sible exception of Daniel S. Lamont, who, like Mr. Cortelyou, 
was also promoted to a seat in the Cabinet, and now holds an 
important post in one of the great railroad systems. Mr, Gar- 
field is the son of President Garfield, but has made a reputation 


in the 


for himself quite independent of the great name he has inherited. 
He is a lawyer of some standing; he has a creditable record in 
Ohio politics, and he has served acceptably on the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

“It may be said that service as the President's secretary and 
as civil service commissioner is no special qualification for the 
oftices of Secretary of Commerce and commissioner of corpora* 
tions. It is not, and there might be some criticism of the Presi- 
dent that he has not appointed to these places experts in econom- 
ic subjects, students of the problems that relate to the expansion 
of our foreign trade and the regulation of the great industrial 
corporations, men deeply versed in the statistics of trade and 
labor. 3ut after all, such experts, invaluable as they are in 
giving form and direction to theories, are often incapable when 
it comes to putting these theories into practise in the exercise of 
It is perhaps just as well that the President 
has chosen men of affairs, of trained executive capacity—men, 


executive duties. 


moreover, whom he knows and whom he can trust. 

“They have a great opportunity before them. The expansion 
of commerce, the regulation of labor, and the application of the 
principle of publicity to the trusts, are now the three problems 
which more than any others occupy the minds of the leading 
nations of the globe, and on their solution depends, in largest 
possible measure, the destinies of this country. They have it in 
their power to perform an important service; but it is also true 
that their opportunities for mischief are infinite. This mischief 
might be none the less demoralizing to business interests for 
being unintentional. However, the new department starts out 


under auspices that give promise of success rather than failure.” 
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DEVISING A COINAGE FOR THE FILIPINOS. 


Sony determination of the kind of money that the Filipinos 

are to use has been one of the most vexing questions that 
has taxed the congressional mind this winter. The House, by a 
combination of a minority of the Republican votes with the 
Democrats, cut the knot by a simple provision that the Filipinos 
To the 


Philippine commission, to the War Department, and to the Sen- 


should use United States money, like the rest of us. 


ate, however, this arrangement seemed simple in more senses 
than one, and the Senate has passed a bill setting up for the 
islands a separate system of coinage that shall be based upon 
the gold standard and shall, at the same time, be suited to local 
usage. 
paragraphs at the end of this article. 


The provisions of the bill are given in more detail in the 
The bill also authorizes 
the calling of an international conference to devise ways of help- 
ing the silver countries to establish better currency relations 
with the gold countries. It seems to be the opinion of the press 
that the House will accept the Senate bill, and that this scheme 
of Philippine coinage will prevail. 

The Senate measure meets pretty general approval, to judge 


or 


from the press comment. [he enactment of this law,” says 
the Brooklyn 77mes (Rep.), “will give to the islands such a uni- 
formity and stability in monetary transactions as they have 
never had, and contribute materially to their prosperity.’ And 


the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph (Ind. Rep.) says similarly : 


“Competent observers from America have been telling people 
at home for a long time that cheap money has been the curse of 
the islands. One explanation of the cause of hard times in the 
Philippines has been the almost incredible instability of the cur- 
rency of the islands. ‘The variations of actual value of money 
have made business transactions in the Philippine Islands almost 
a lottery. From December 1, 1901, to December 15, 1902, the 
proportionate value of silver coins to gold had changed from $2 
Mexican for $1 American, to $2.60 Mexican for $1 American. 
Such instability is destructive to business, but with the new and 
stable currency an era of prosperity will dawn for the Philippine 
Islands.” 

Objection is made, however, by the Buffalo Express (anti-im- 
perialist Rep.), which thinks our money is best for the Philip- 


pines. It declares: 


“Whatever the faults of the present currency of the United 
States, it has proved to be safe in practise. 


American money 














MOTHER EARTH: “ Well, well! I no sooner get one to sleep than all 
the others wake up.” —The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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already has been largely introduced in the Philippines and is the 
standard in fact, despite the efforts to establish a different 
standard by law. 
The experiment probably will prove successful just so long 
as the $10,000,000 borrowed to sustain the new currency lasts, 
When that sum is gone there will be another crash, and the 
American Congress will be called upon to try something else. 
The failure may come as quickly as did that of last year’s ex 
periment, tho it is likely that the $10,000,000 loan will uphold 
the currency for two or three years. If the Senate plan is 
adopted, the Philippines will have their present Mexican cur- 
rency circulating, as now, at its commercial value, a native peso 
containing about the same amount of silver as the Mexican dol- 
lar, but valued arbitrarily at about 25 cents, and American silver 
dollars containing only a fraction more coin than the native 
peso, but worth 100 cents. But Congress is free to experiment 
on the Filipinos. They are not represented in the body that 
make laws for them.” 


The proposition of the Senate is experimental. 


The Senate measure is outlined as follows in the despatches 
from Washington: 


“The bill prescribes that the unit of value in the Philippines 
shall be the gold peso, of 12 9-10 grains of gold, g-10 fine, said 
gold peso to become the unit of value when the Government in 
the Philippines shall have coined and ready for circulation not 
less than 5,000,000 of the silver pesos provided for in the bill. 
The gold coins of the United States, at the rate of $1 for two 
pesos, shall be legal tender in the islands. 

“The measure also provides for an additional coinage of 75,- 
000,000 silver coins of the denomination of one peso, which shall 
be legal tender except where provided by contract. Coins of the 
denomination of 50 centavos, 20 centavos, and of 1o centavos 
also are provided for, all such coinage to be under the authority 
of the Government of the Philippine Islands in such amounts as 
it may determine, with the approval of the Secretary of War. 
The bill also provides for the issue of certiticates of indebtedness 
to maintain the parity of the silver and gold pesos, such certifi- 
cates outstanding at any one time to be limited to $10, 000, 000 or 
20,000,000 pesos. The Mexican dollar and the Spanish coins 
heretofore used shall be receivable for public dues at a rate to be 
fixed from time to time by the civil governor of the islands, pref- 
erence, however, being given to the Philippine coins and cer- 
tificates. Provision is made for the issuance of silver certificates. 

“The option is given for the coinage of the silver pesos, either 
in Manila or at any mint in the United States, which coins shall 
bear inscriptions or devices expressing the sovereignty of the 
United States. 
after December 31. 1903, is repealed.” 


The act making any form of money legal tender 














ITALY: “I’m the Kaiser’s monkey, whose monkey are you?” 
—The Tacoma Ledger. 


CARTOONS OF A TROUBLOUS TIME. 
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HAT the Philadelphia /nguirer (Rep.) calls “a matter of 


national importance,” and one that “is certain to arouse 


a great deal of controversy,” is the resignation of Col. Richard 


H. Pratt as superintendent of the Carlisle Indian School, follow- 


ing his enforced retirement as colonel. Colonel Pratt has been 


at the head of the school since the time that he founded 


it, nearly twenty-five 
ago, altho 


he is over sixty, and 








years and 
altho he has seen some 
forty years of service, 
he remained until very 
recently only a_ lieu- 
tenant-colonel. About 


two weeks ago his 
nomination to be a 
confirmed 
by the Senate. ‘To let 
the Philadelphia North 


American (Ind.) go on 


colonel was 





with the story: 





“When he was made 
colonel a 
ago he received an 
official hint that his 
retirement would be 


few weeks 














graciously received. 
Lacking two 
sixty-four, the 
compulsory retirement, 
he did not 


COL. R. H. 
Who founded the Carlisle Indian School, 
and has been its 


PRATT, years of 


age of 
superintendent nearly 
twenty-five years. The President has re- 
tired him from the army, and he has re- : 
signed his place as superintendent of the suggestion, for he knew 
school, that if permitted to re- 

main he wold become 
his service, through the retire- 
of him on the list. He would willingly 
have retired immediately on that rank, which would have been 
only a reasonable reward for his long and useful service. 


accept the 


a brigadier before the end of 
ment of those ahead 


“But the War Department has many candidates for brigadie1 


generalships, and many of them are equipped with political 


influence, while Colonel Pratt has only his record to 
him. 


or social 


recommend Hence the President has been induced to 


retire him under the law which empowers him so to dispose of 
officers who have reached the age of sixty-two years. 


‘The substance of the decision is that this officer, who for 


years has performed duties far more difficult and arduous than 


those of a colonel of regiment, is reduced to three-fourths of a 


colonel’s pay, or less than that of a lieutenant-colonel, from 
‘a 


which rank he was recently promoted. The order is in effect an 


he is no longer capable enough for a colonelcy, 
ity and long service ought naturally to lift him 


‘Colonel Prat 


he is considerec 


as accepted the decision to mean, further, that 


t 
lou 


unequal to the office of 


} 


superintendent of the 
His 


is also a fitting answer to the 


schoo], and therefore he has resigned. resignation is a 


grievous loss to the school, and it 


hic} 


cruel slight with which the War Department has rewarded a sol- 
dier’s fidelity.” 

Lhe New York Sw explains his treatment by saying that “his 
work at Carlisle has been noteworthy, but it was not military” ; 
but the Philadelphia Zedgey and some other papers think that 
Colonel Pratt has been serving his country just as faithfully at 
The 


president of the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference said of him at 


Carlisle as he could have done in some fort on the plains, 


the session last October : 


“We may be proud of the United States army when we see 
men who have devoted their lives, not to destroying their fellow 
beings, but to elevating them and to instructing them in the 
Our army is sometimes criti- 


principles of civil government. 
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cized very severely, but there are men who deserve the highest 
honors the Government can bestow for what they have done for 
the elevation of humanity and in the illustration of civic right- 
eousness, and Colonel Pratt is one of them.” 


The Philadelphia /nguirer, quoted above, expresses the hope 
that the matter may be arranged so that the school will remain 
under the management of the man who has made it what it is: 

“The future of Carlisle School is a matter of the first impor- 
tance in Indian education. It was the creation of Colonel Pratt 
when a lieutenant. All that it is or has been is due to his un- 
tiring efforts. In season and out of season he has worked to 
develop it, and tho Congress has been niggardly in its appropria- 
tions he has succeeded in getting funds elsewhere, and the result 
is a model educational and training-school of its kind, which has 
sent out thousands of young Indians with some education, me- 
chanical or professional training and some culture. ‘The retire- 
ment of Colonel Pratt at the moment looks like an irretrievable 
disaster to the institution, tho its friends will hope that such will 
not be the case. 

“It is true that many of the Carlisle students have either by 
reason of environment or in accordance with the principle of 
atavism returned to their former savage state with more power 
for evil than before; but we do not believe that 
predicated of the great majority of them. Theinstitution claims 
that such are only a very small minority. In anyevent it would 
seem that the proper course to pursue is to make the school more 
efficient and to continue the work of redemption beyond Carlisle 
rather than to abandon it entirely. 

“It is to be hoped that some arrangement may be made where- 
by Colonel Pratt (or General Pratt) may continue at its head.” 


this can be 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WHILE the Czar of Russia is busy pushing the Turk out of 


will look after Finland ?—7%e Chicago Nez 


Europe who 


MAY the coming dog-show not fall under the 
That would be Sirius. 


nfluence of the dog-star. 
The Boston Transcript 
AS soon as a statesman retires from Congress his picture seems to drift 


to the Peruna column.— /z#e S/. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


rHE Princess Louise of Saxony has taken to writing poetry. It isnow 


time to draw the veil.—7he New York Evening Telegram. 











THE Rockefeller episode brings us up the latest great triumph of elec- 

al science—the senderless telegram The Chicago News 

“ UNCLE TOM'’S post-office ” would be a proper title for a revised modern 

} 
edition of Mrs. Stowe’s famous novel The Washington Star 

CASTRO has heard the popping of champagne-corks many a time, but just 
now the opening of the port sounds better to him.—7/se Baltimore Amert- 
Can, 

IN Russia there is now a large and an increasing demand for catskins. 
In Germany, we understand, the demand is for cat’s-paws.—7he London 
Globe 

No\ fthet sts have the least regard f e fee gs of e Republi 

in leaders, the w remain quiet ana ce side themselves ste —ih 
Washin n Post 

; N a missiona bishop by ther e of Hare ains € ely 1 = 
HI [ 

rbed by the Indians, is it not time to admit that they are getting « - 

zed ?— The New York Mail and Express 

AS each new ste ward is taket 1 acce s \ stration’s 

ints . - P e New \ Su et epeating 
| 

a 11S 1S pos ve € a A uffalo Exp 

IT is na i to be expecte t € € wv s ner <« 
count of the coals ke, Jus Ww ‘ nect 1 wil e " she s 
matter of minor importance The Baltimore American 

A GERMAN physician found 2, ooo bacteria in half a poun aw 

erries. Weare not surprised A bacter knows a good z r 
sees it, if he is below medium height.—7%e Atanta Journal 

rHE authorship of the phrase “Nothing d« is at Alfred 
Austin, poet-laureate. It fits patly in statem eg ng ‘ wth « 
Alfred’s popularity in this country Zhe Kansas City Journai 

MR. BRYAN denies that he is“ rich.” Such modesty ; Mr. Bryan doesn’t 
fully appreciate himself. Has he never read any of his erstwhile argu 
ments about wheat and silver going hand-in-hand? R ! We ve should 
say so.— 7he Atlanta Journal, 

“I HAVE a scheme by which the United States can make a lot of money, 





said a middle-of-the-road-because-the-sidewalks-are- 
“Whatis it?” “Let's elect aticket headed by William Jennings Bryan of 
Nebraska and President Castro of Venezuela.” “ What's your 

“Why Bryan would repudiate 50 per cent. of our debt and Castro wouid 
repudiate 100 per cent. of it, and there you are. 
The Brooklyn Eagle 


slippery statesman, 


scheme?” 


Our creditors would owe 


us so per cent. of our whole debt.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE FUTURE OF GRAND OPERA IN NEW 
YORK. 


oe retirement of Maurice Grau from the management of 

the Metropolitan Opera House, on account of ill health, 
is regarded as marking “the conclusion of an era in the history 
of opera in this country”; and the election in his place of Mr. 
Heinrich Conried, the director of the German Theater in New 
York, suggests many reflections as to the future of American 
grand opera. Says the Providence Journa?: 


“In choosing Mr. Heinrich Conried as the successor to Mr. 
Grau, the directors of the Metropolitan Opera House seem to 
have made the best possible selection There isdisappointment, 
and even sharp criticism, in some quarters because the post was 
not offered to Mr. Walter Damrosch. But Mr. Damrosch, with 
all his merits, has never won the full confidence .of the musical 
public; nor is there anything in his past achievements to indi- 
cate that he could equal Mr. Conried as a producer of grand- 
opera. It may be said, of course, that Mr. Conried's experience 
has been in the production of drama. But such a statement 
does less than justice to his eminence as a manager. His Irving 
Place Theater has been, 1n the opinion of competent judges, the 
scene of the most artistic work done anywhere in this country. 
No other stock company can compare with his organization of 
German players. He has given, at his own expense, perform- 
ances of classical dramas for American students, and he holds 
honorary degrees from several universities in recognition of his 
services to education. ‘The fact that he is not a musician in the 
technical sense, that he does not write or conduct operas, is an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage to him. He has a suff- 
cient musical education to distinguish between the bad and the 
good and to secure competent service from his subordinates. In 
the matter of stage management his supremacy is admitted, and 
it is said that the future productions at the Metropolitan wil! be 
as free as possible from the blemishes which the ‘star’ system 
encourages. Should he be able to turn the public from the wor- 
ship of singers to appreciation of the operas themselves he would 
accomplish a work 
of incalculable ben- 
efit to the future of 
opera in America.” 


The New York 


Commercial Adver- 





tisey comments : 
“Operatic con- 
ditions in New York 
are peculiar, and to 
cope successfully 
with them requires 
a broad, courageous, 
and resourceful man 
who is endowed 
with an abundance 
of tact. The last 
quality should per- 
haps come first, for 
the director of the 
Metropolitan must 
reconcile as far as 
possible three ele- 
ments which are 
rarely in harmony. 
He has to deal first 
with his singers, a 
spoiled, capricious, 
whimsical body of grown-up children who have an exaggerated 
idea of their own importance. ‘That is the easiest task of all, 
for in the end singers work for their living and will not leta 
caprice interfere with their prosperity. He has to deal with the 
stockholders and the class they represent, a class which does not 
take opera seriously and is as whimsical and capricious in its 
likes and dislikes as the prima-donnas themselves. Finally, he 

















Copyright A. Dupont, New York, 
MAURICE GRAU, 
Manager of Grand Opera in New York during 
the past six years, 
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must watch the general public, for if the stockholders make opera 
possible, the public keeps it going, and on its patronage hangs 
the important question of profit and loss. The secret of Mr, 
Grau’s success was that he was able to please these three ele- 
ments at the same time. Without any artistic conscience, he 
gave the kind of opera he thought was wanted, and that he suc- 
ceeded his retire- 
ment with a large 
fortune, made in 
five years, is con- 
vincing proof. 

“Mr. Grau suc- 
ceeded by assem- 
bling the largest 
company of great 
singers in the history 
of opera and by pro- 
Yiding from these 
ensembles which 
have been matched 
not even in Covent 
Garden, the only 
opera to rival ours 
in point of singers. 
He paid extrava- 
gant salaries, but 
the returns justified 
his extravagance, 
On the other hand, 
he produced only 
such operas of the , 
French, German, a 
and Italian schools 
as were popular, 
with now and then 
a novelty to excite curiosity. He scoffed at the idea of stage 
management, and pointed to his profits as a proof that the 
public cared only for the singers. He carried his idea to break- 
ing-point, because he exhausted the available supply of great 
singers and there seem to be few growing up to replace the older 
ones. This is the great problem with which the new director 
must deal. He can not lower the standard set by Mr. Grau, and 
yet he has less material with which to uphold it. Can he restore 
the balance by staging his operas with great care, by developing 
the resources of scenery and light, by enlarging the repertory, 
by improving the exsemé/e, particularly the chorus and ballet? 
One season should demonstrate this. His task in a way will be 
made easier for him by the presence in the Grau company of a 
majority of the world’s great singers and of most capable con- 
ductors of German and Italian operas; but he must realize that 
any effort toward stinting the expense and toward making the 
opera less cosmopolitan than it is will be to invite financial dis- 




















New Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


aster.” 

The terms of the new contract with Mr. Conried extend over a 
period of five years, and his financial backers include Jacob H. 
Schiff and George J. Gould. It is stated that he contemplates 
no material change in the company of artists, and that he will 
devote his attention principally to the more adequate staging of 
operas, after the standards set by Munich, Vienna, and Paris. 


INCREASING NUMBER OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 
‘* OME interesting statistics relating to the books published in 
this country in 1902 are furnished by the last annual record 
compiled by 7he Publishers’ Weekly (New York). It appears 
that 7,833 new books were issued during the year—a falling-off 
of 308 when compared with the previous year’s total. This de- 
cline, however, is considered a desirable one, since it is confined 
largely to cheap reprints of novels. “In this respect,” remarks 
the Chicago Record-Herald, “the change is a salutary result of 
the more stringent rulings of the Post-Office Department.” The 
same paper says further: 


“The most significant fact, however, is that American books 
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continue to increase much more rapidly than imported books, 
There were produced last year 5,210 books by American authors, 
an increase of 509 over the previous year. ‘This increase in the 
domestic literary product is accompanied by a marked decrease 
in imports. Foreign books are of two classes—those printed in 
the United States under the copyright law, and those imported 
without copyright. There were 1,578 books of the former class 
in 1902 as against 2,122 in 1901, while the figures for the latter 
class were 1,045, as against 1,318 in Igol. 

“These facts are an eloquent indorsement of the international 
copyright law, which has proved a boon to authors on both sides 
of the Atlantic. While it protects the foreign author from 
piracy, giving him the privilege of copyrighting a book in this 
country for a nominal fee, it also guards against an indiscrimi- 
nate exploitation of foreign books by demanding that these must 
be printed and bound by American printers and binders in order 
to secure the copyright. This wholesome check has kept out no 
really good book, while it has given a marked stimulus to 
American authorship. 

“Year by year the number of American writers who can live 
by the pen is increasing. Last year our authors produced 
5,210 new books as against 2,623 from abroad. ‘The tables have 
been turned, and England is now importing American books, 
whereas a decade ago the. current flowed almost solely in the 
other direction. It can not yet be said that American fiction 
averages as well in quality as British fiction, but that is only a 
matter of time.” 


HAUPTMANN’S NEW PLAY. 
i ee German estimates of Gerhart Hauptmann’s new play, 
“Der Arme Heinrich,” and the opinions expressed by 
Not 
only is a more critical attitude assumed by the German press, 


correspondents of American papers differ conspicuously. 


but even the motive of the play is regarded in a different light. 
The American papers are entirely favorable in their comment; 
but, to the minds of some German critics, a leprous knight who is 
willing to permit the life of a maiden to be sacrificed that he may 
live, is a repulsive theme for a play. 

In all essentials Hauptmann follows the famous medieval leg- 
end. Says Prof. Kuno Francke (in the New York Evening Post): 

“The legend of ‘Poor Henry,’ as everybody knows, was first 
treated by Hartman von Aue in anepic poem which is among 
the few real masterpieces of medieval literature. Hartman tells 
us of a rich and powerful lord, Heinrich von Aue, who, like Job, 
in the midst of worldly affluence and splendor, is visited by a 
terrible affliction, being infected with leprosy ; who, unlike Job, 
abandons himself—for a time at least—to grief and hatred and 
rebelliousness against God; but is finally healed, both bodily 
and mentally, through the pure faith and self-surrender of a 
simple peasant girl.” 


Of Hauptmann’s rendering of the story Mr. Francke says: 


“There are few works in the world’s literature that aim higher 
than this sweet and noble poem. In depth of feeling, in sim- 
plicity of structure, in beauty of language, in strength of charac- 
ter-drawing, in spiritual import, it surpasses to my mind every- 
thing that has come from the-hand of living dramatists.” 

In the same laudatory spirit Christian A. Luhnow, the Berlin 
correspondent of the Boston 7ramscrift, declares that at the 
’ and 
asserted anew his acknowledged priority among German drama- 
tists. 


first performance Hauptmann “scored a brilliant success’ 


He says further: 

“Before the fall of the second curtain the old-time enemies of 
Hauptmann had been won over. Then followed an ovation, such 
as no other German dramatist has received from the proverbially 
cold and supercritical Berlin premiére habitués, within several 
years. Hauptmann added one more great poetic and dramatic 
achievement to his already long record. He created in ‘Der 
Arme Heinrich’ a figure which ranks among, if it does not excel, 
his best creations.” 


Speaking of the first-night performance of ‘Der Arme Hein- 
rich” in Vienna, Die Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) says: 


“A storm of applause swept the whole house at the end of the 
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second act, and the author was called befure the curtain so often 
that it seemed certain that the evening would end in an over- 
whelming success. This promise was not altogether fulfilled. 
Altho there was much applause throughout the play and the 
author was again and again called out, it was easy to see that 
the great uproar was a personal ovation to the guest, a tribute 
rather to the writer himself than to his new creation. How- 
ever, on the whole the evening’s performance might be deemed 
a distinct success. ‘The audience listened to the work of the poet 
with breathless interest, even tho that interest was not height- 
ened from act to act.” 


From the feuilleton which the same paper devotes to the new 
play, we quote as follows: 


“The language is lofty and beautiful throughout, and is full 
of thought. By reading and repeated reading one receives a 























A RECENT PORTRAIT OF HAUPTMANN, 


“Der Arme Heinrich,” his new drama, adds “ one more great poetic and 
ramatic achievement to his already long record,” 
better impression than by seeing it. As a drama it suffers from 
a fundamental mistake which in the relentlass light of the stage 
can not be hidden; like a gray caterpiller, a deadly monotony 
creeps from act to act and will not let itself be dispelled. Four 
acts of leprosy are rather hard to sit through. We confess we 
left the theater in a singularly unpleasant state of mind. That 
a poet had spoken to us was not to be disputed, and yet he had 
given us no pleasure. His actors had done good work and 
brought his boat past rocks and shoals into a safe harbor, and 
yet we are left in an undecided frame of mind, There is only 
one way to account for this: the play, successful in its render- 
ing, is disappointing in its subject.” 

Die Wllustrirte Zeitung (Leipsic and Berlin), however, thinks 
that “Hauptmann has entirely grown away from his creed of 
naturalism and has portrayed disease in a manner which avoided 
everything that might offend good taste.” The Vienna corre- 
spondent of Die Litterarische Echo (Berlin) exclaims: “At 
last, after a long period of time, the Burg Theater has again 
been the scene of the first performance of a work of the highest 
severest criticism as well as the most detailed 


order.” The 
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5. Sata autppet 


— 








analysis of “Der Arme Heinrich” is found in Die Zukunft 


(Berlin), which says: 


‘Herr Hauptmann has not even tried to weave a strand of a 
new color into the old web of the story. He has spiritualized 
Hartman's naive sensuality, he has adorned the simple verses 
of Hartman, often with reflections that are very praiseworthy, 
end has made out of a wonder-tale a series of monologs, dialogs, 
and mystery scenes, which, because they have appeared on the 
stage, are supposed to be a drama. What was the use of this 
expenditure of energy? If he could not fill the old bottle with 
the new wine of his own personality, if Hauptmann could not 
see the medieval sacrifice as through the eyes of a modern Hart- 
man, we could have contented ourselves longer with the epic of 
Herr von Aue. 

“The most satisfactory way to approach this poem is to read 
it in book form. Inthe theater the hours are leaden-footed. I 
spoke to no one who did not groan: ‘It may be very fine, but it 
certainly is tedious,’ and true admirers of Hauptmann were 
among those who spoke in this way.”—7ranslation made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE NOVELS OF HENRY JAMES. 


B Yass name of Henry James is so prominent in current maga- 

zine literature as to lead Harfer’s Weekly to declare that, 
during recent weeks, he has “attained to something like an 
apotheosis.” Zhe North American Review has departed from its 
traditions to open its pages to the first instalment of his new 
novel, ‘‘The Ambassadors”; Mr. William Dean Howells writes 
in the same magazine an appreciation of his qualities; and 7he 
Edinburgh Review devotes twenty-seven pages to an estimate 


. of his work. 


The writer in Zhe Edinburgh Review is impressed at the out- 
set by the mere bulk of Henry James’s writing. He says: 


“The amplitude of his work, the sheer space of shelf which his 
novels cover, comes as a first surprise to the collector. One has 
somehow regarded him as the reverse of a prolific writer, and 
the pleasures conferred by his successive volumes have always 
seemed too far apart; yet there have been published for the 
English reader close upon a hundred novels and tales, and 
others still are beached unprofitably in the stagnant harborage of 
magazines. Such an output is clearly not that of a man who 
regards literature as an amusement, and it is very interesting to 
observe that Mr. James’s fecundity has increased with every 
decade of his working life. He was born on April 15, 1843, and, 
as his}first tale appeared in 1866, he has been transcribing his im- 
pressions for thirty-six years. ‘To his work such a description is 
especially applicable, for he has throughout adopted the part of 
the social recorder, and only for the briefest season has his atten- 
tion been diverted from his own time. So close indeed has his 
attention been that the period of which he writes is most often 
that in which he is writing, an intimacy in association which 
gives his work a freshness of color like that of a canvas painted 
in the open air. 

“Freshness of color would perhaps be by some critics consid- 
ered the quality most conspicuously absent from his work; but 


‘by freshness we do not mean that false air of reality which is the 


result of superficial imitation, and may be produced so cheaply. 
The freshness of Mr. James is an effect of atmosphere, not of 
outline. One might say that in some of his work he is preoccu- 
pied with atmosphere, and occasionally resembles the artist who 
preferred to paint a purple cow to sacrificing the serenity of his 
twilight to the true color of the animal. Mr. James’s pictures 
have their purple cows; he is concerned preeminently with 
effect, and to that end is always prepared to subordinate his 
material. Even in his longest stories he maintains marvelously 
the sense of tone, he keeps down his accessories, and produces 
a continuity of impression which makes him the admiration and 
the despair of his fellow craftsmen. Nodoubt tothose who have 
no fondness for effect, who desire that every character should 
be depicted in the blinding light of noon-tide knowledge, his 
delicacies, his hesitations, his designed obscurity are an irrita- 
tion, and his methods seems as artificial as they proclaim it. 
Yet artifice of some sort must always be used in reducing from 
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the life, and impressionism may be but the finest order of real- 
ism, the rendering of a feeling instead of a fact.” 


Mr. James’s fiction is divided by the same writer into three 
periods. ‘‘America supplies themes for the first; the second is 
essentially European; while the third scarcely wanders from 
English soil.” The two most notable products of the earliest 
period, of nine years, are “* Watch and Ward” and “A Passion- 
ate Pilgrim.” During the next fifteen years appeared “ Roderick 
Hudson,” his first long novel; “Daisy Miller,” a “simple and 
dispassionate study of the American maiden then looming into 
prominence”; and “‘ Washington Square,” a “miracle in mono- 
tone.” The publication in 1890 of ‘* The Tragic Muse ” inaugurated 
the third period, to which belongs also “*What Maisie Knew” 
and “The Awkward Age.” ‘The last-named novel is declared to 
be Mr. James’s most distinctive effort, surpassing, by “its com- 
pleteness, its sympathetic intrusion, its fine impartiality,” any- 
thing else that he has done. The article in 7he Edinburgh 
Review concludes : 


“How great Mr. James’s achievement is, one is profoundly 
conscious after traversing, for such an article as this, the entire 
spread of it without any sense of satiety or of iteration. There 
is no more genuine proof of power, of originality, of imagina- 
tion, than this unfading freshness, delicacy, and variety in re- 
membered work, and against all that has been written of those 
qualities in these pages, one can but setadisinclination, perhaps 
a disability to handle the naked issues of emotion, and too fre- 
quent a tendency to immerse his drama in a saturated atmos- 
phere of convention. That, however, is a defect of his qualities, 
a determination to contrive ‘an immense correspondence with 
life,’ and he has so completely succeeded as to have added a new 
conception of reality to the art of fiction. If he has dropped a 
line but rarely into the deep waters of life, his soundings have so 
added to our knowledge of its shallows that no student of exist- 
ence can afford to ignore his charts. He has lived, as it were, in 
the chains with the ‘lead’ in his hands, intent on definite knowl- 
edge of the channels and shoals of the human heart, where so 
many another pilot has been content to steer by the mere appear- 
ance of the surface water. And to the pleasure he has given us 
by his sketches of the beauty and variety of that enchanting 
coast must be added gratitude for such a diversity of enlighten- 
ment on its perilous approaches as he alone, of those who have 
studied it, seems able to supply.” 


In his article on “Mr. Henry James’s Later Work” in Zhe 
North American Review (January), Mr. Howells has the follow- 
ing to say in regard to the alleged “obscurity ” of his author: 


“For my own part I| take it that a master of Mr. James’s qual- 
ity does not set out with a design whose significance is not clear 
to himself, and if others do not make it clear to themselves, I 
suspect them rather than him of the fault. All the same I allow 
that it is sometimes not easy to make out; I allow that some- 
times / do not make it out, I, who delight to read him almost 
more than any other living author, but then I leave myself in 
his hands. I do not believe he is going finally to play me the 
shabby trick of abandoning me in the dark; and meanwhile he 
perpetually interests me. If anything, he interests me too much, 
and I come away fatigued, because I can not bear to lose the 
least pulse of the play of character; whereas from most fiction 
I lapse into long delicious absences of mind, now and then com- 
fortably recovering myself to find out what is going on, and 
then sinking below the surface again.” 

He continues: 


““«The Sacred Fount’ is a most interesting book, and you are 
teased through it to the end with delightful skill; but I am not 
going to say that it is a great book like ‘The Awkward Age,’ or 
‘The Wings of a Dove.’ ‘These are really incomparable books, 
not so much because there is nothing in contemporary fiction to 
equal them as because there is nothing the least like them. 
They are of a kind that none but their author can do, and since 
he is alone master of their art, I am very well content to leave 
him to do that kind of book quite as he chooses. I will not so 


abandon my function as to say that I could not tell him how to 
do them better, but it sufficiently interests me to see how he gets 
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on without my help. After all, the critic has to leave authors 
somewhat to themselves; he can not always be writing their 
books for them ; and when I find an author, like Mr. James, who 
makes me acquainted with people who instantly pique my cu- 
riosity by ‘something rich and strange,’ in an environment 
which is admirably imaginable, I gratefully make myself at 
home with them, and stay as long as he will let me.” 


THE TRAGEDY IN TOLSTOY’S LIFE. 


Ppa so much has been written about Tolstoy, the many 

people in this country who are interested in his doctrines 
have had little opportunity of finding out what his own country- 
men think of him. “Tolstoy, as Man and Artist,” by Dmitri 
Merejkowski, is the first long critique which we have had trans- 
lated from the Russian. Hitherto most of the accounts of Tol- 
stoy’s manner of life which have reached American readers have 
been those of Tolstoyan disciples who journeyed to his home 
prepared to worship at the shrine of the master. Merejkowski’s 
book is the more interesting because his point of view concern- 
ing Tolstoy is quite different 
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in the balance, is poised, and we learn all this from casual ob- 
servers, from people idlycurious. And this terrible fact is born 
deaf and dumb, in the darkest and most secret corner of his life. 
There is not a word from himself, tho his invariable habit has 
hitherto been to write confessions, and he even now declares that 
he has nothing to hide from the public. ...... 

“The great writer of our country [Russia] should have made 
himself the champion of the Russian people, a manifestation yet 
unknown and unique in our civilization, and the religious path 
once more found across the gulf, opened by Peter’s reforms, be- 
tween us and the people. It is not for nothing that the eyes of 
men are bent with such eagerness on him, not only on all he 
writes, but far more on all he does, on his most private and per- 
sonal concerns, his family and home life. No, it is not mere idle 
curiosity. There is too much under that roof of moment to us 
all, to the whole future of Russian culture. Nofear of being too 
prying ought to hold us back. Has he not said himself, ‘I have 
no secrets from any one in the world. Let them all know what 
I do.’ 

“And what does he do? ‘Not wishing to oppose his wife by 
force,’ says Bers, ‘he began to assume toward his property an 
attitude of, ignoring its existence; renounced his income, pro- 

ceeded to shut his eyes to what 








from the one with which we have 
become familiar. In his inquiry aes 
he proves, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that Tolstoy has prac- 
tised.on himself a colossal self- 
deception, and that his life, if 
considered as an embodiment of 
Christianity, has been a miser- 


able compromise. He declares 





that ‘Tolstoy is a superb pagan, 
who, under the cloak of simpli- 
city, has attained a higher de- 
gree of luxury than have any of 
the most fashionable seekers of 
enjoyment; and who, instead of 
giving his all away, has merely 
shifted his responsibilities upon 
The 


Tolstoy’s theories on his domes- 


other shoulders. result of 
tic life is described as follows: 


“Tolstoy behaves toward his 











became of it, and ceased to make 
use of it, except in so far as to 
go on living under the roof at 
Yasnaia Poliana.’ But what 
does ‘except in so far’ mean? 
He carried out the word of the 
Lord, and left house and lands 
and children, ‘except in so far’ 
as he still clung to them. He 
made himself a beggar and 
homeless, and gave away what 
he had, ‘except in so far’ as he 
consented, for fear of grieving 
his wife, to keep what he had,” 





Merejkowski gives an account 
of the way in which the ‘Tolstoy 
ménage is conducted at present, 
of how the Countess ministers 
to his tastes, and everything 
tends to increase his comfort and 


well-being. We quote again: 


‘“* He is very fond of French per- 
fumes and scented linen. The 











wife with a touch of exacting- 
ness, reproachfulness, and even 
displeasure, accusing her of pre- 
venting him giving away his property and of going on bring- 
ing up the children in the old way. His wife, for her part, 
thinks herself in the right, and complains of such conduct on her 
husband’s side. In her there have involuntarily sprung up a 
hatred and loathing of his teaching and its consequences. Be- 
tween them there has even grown up a tone of mutual contradic- 
tion, the voicing of their complaints against one another. Giv- 
ing away one’s property to strangers and leaving one’s children 
on the world, when no one else is disposed to do the same, she 
not only looks on as out of the question, but thinks it her duty 
as a mother to prevent. Having said as much to Bers [her 
brother], she added with tears in her eyes, ‘I have hard work 
now; I must do everything myself, whereas formerly I was only 
ahelper. The property and the education of the children are 
entirely in my hands; yet people find fault with me for doing 
this, and not going about begging! Should I not have gone 
with him if I had not had young children? But he has forgotten 
everything in his doctrines.’ 

“And at last came the final, and scarcely credible admission, 
‘Leo’s wife, in order to preserve the property for her children, 
was prepared to ask the authorities to appoint a committee to 
manage the property.’ 

“Fancy Tolstoy declared incapable of managing his affairs by 
his wife! This is indeed a tragedy, perhaps the greatest in 
Russian life to-day, and, in any case, in his life. This is that 
edge of the sword on which the whole destiny of the man, when 


TOLSTOY AND HIS WIFE 


Countess takes care that there is 
always a sachet of petal-dust 
in the drawer with his under- 
clothes.’ You see the method of thisenjoyment. After manure, 
the perfume of flowers and essences. Here is the symbol, here 
the point of union. Under the peasant Christian’s Ze/isse, we 
get, not a hair-shirt, no; linen, lavendered and voluptuous with 
eau de Chypre and Parma violets. 

“That cheerful philosopherin ancient Attica who tilled a little 
garden with his own hands, who taught men to be easily con- 
tent, to believe in nothing, either in heaven or earth, but simple 
enjoyment in the sunlight, flowers, a little brushwood on the 
hearth in winter, and in summer a little spring-water out of an 
earthen cup, would have recognized in Tolstoy his true and, it 
would seem, his sole disciple in this barbaric age, when in the 
midst of senseless luxury, coarse, sordid, and barbaric Ameri- 
can ‘comfort,’ we have all, long ago, forgotten the finer part of 
pleasure. 

“The Countess, who has, at last, ceased to quarrel about the 
giving up of the property, and with a sly motherly smile slips 
among her husband’s linen a sachet with his favorite scents, is 
a faithful and trusty collaborator in this refinement of life. ‘She 
learns his wants from his eyes,’ an observer says; ‘she cares for 
him like an untiring nurse,’ says another, ‘and only leaves him 
for a little while at atime.’ As, for many years, she has studied 
minutely the habits of her husband, she can see, directly Leo 
leaves his study, from his mere look, how he has got on with his 
work and what humor he is in. And if he wants anything 
copied she at once lays aside all the work of which her hands 
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are always full, and tho the sun should fall from the sky, yet, 
by acertain time the copy will have been carefully written out 
by her hand and laid on her husband’s writing-table.’ 

“Even if he seems ungrateful, says that his wife is ‘no friend 
of his,’ and heeds her love no more than the air he breathes, yet 
she wants no other reward than the consciousness that he could 
not get on without her for a day, and that she has made him 
what he is. ‘The untiring nurse’ rocks, pampers, and lulls, 
with care and caresses, like the invisible soft strength of the web 
of a ‘feeble spider,’ the self-willed, refractory, and helpless child 
of seventy.” 

We quote, in conclusion, Merejkowski’s summing up of what 
he deems the failure and the achievement of Tolstoy : 


“In the eyes of a man acknowledging only Christian sanctity 
and the forcible mastery of spirit over flesh, mortifying both 
flesh and spirit, the sentence passed by Tolstoy on his own 
career will seem just: ‘I devoured the produce of the labor of my 
peasants, punished, misled, deceived them. Falsehood, theft, 
debauchery of all kinds, drunkenness, violence, murder, there 
was not a crime which I did not commit.’ But if, apart from 
the sanctity of the spirit, we admit also a sanctity of the body 
outside the Christian law—the ancient heathen or Old-Testament 
standard of righteousness, not abolished, but only remodeled by 
Christ—then the life of Tolstoy will be one of the most consist- 
ent, uniform, and admirable of lives. It may even be called 
magnificent. From what has been written above, it will have 
been seen that his self-condemnation will not stand. The-care- 
ful master and manager, the affectionate father of a family, like 
one of the Old-Testament patriarchs, his whole life breathes 
purity and freshness, like some old but lusty tree, some cool and 
transparent subterranean spring. 

“There are no morbid contrasts or deceits in the life itself, 
in acts or even in feelings. ‘These begin to appear only when 
we proceed to compare his perfect pagan conduct with his im- 
perfect Christian intention. His acts are not put to shame by 
acts, but only by words and thoughts. In order that the life of 
Tolstoy may seem stainlessly fair, we must forget not what he 
does and feels, but merely what he says and thinks about his 
acts and feelings. He has fulfilled the old law ; and the tragedy 
of his life lies in the fact that he has not justified the acts of his 
law by his Faith and his Consciousness.” 





THE ‘*‘LOST ART” OF BLANK VERSE. 

. it a fact that blank verse is “largely a thing of the past”? 

Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, a writer in the Chicago Dza/, 
would have us believe that it is so. Blank verse, he affirms, ‘is 
an instrument of speech intellectual and spiritual, and has 
shared in the decline of intellectual and spiritual things. The 
immense tangle of later lyric growths has choked out the mon- 
archs of the forest of poetry.” We quote further: 


“Blank verse is our great English instrument of sounding 
speech. It has been found equally fitted for dramatic, epic, and 
reflective poetry. Marlowe fashioned the instrument first, and 
gave it a capacity for fiery energy and crashing volume of 
sound. But he left it somewhat monotonous and over-keyed. 
Shakespeare took it, and broke up Marlowe’s mighty line, and 
gave it every variety of note, ran over the whole gamut of 
cadence. In his verse the cesura flies from syllable to syllable 
as the foam leaps from crest to crest, and beckons the waves to 
follow in pliant but irresistible changes. Consider the difference 
between this word of Coriolanus: 

When, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 

Fluttered their Volsces in Corioli, 
where the whirling sweep of the first nine syllables suddenly 
checks itself at the tenth, and then, poised there a moment, 
actually vibrates as the sense demands; consider the difference 
between this and the slow pulsing and ebbing echoes of Pros- 
pero’s great speech : 

Our revels now are ended ; these our actors, 


As I foretold you, are all spirits, and 
Have melted into air, into thin air. 


“After the molten speech of Marlowe, and Shakespeare’s liv- 
ing rhythms, there was nothing for Milton todo but to make 
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blank verse architectural—to build it up into magnificent edi- 
fices of symmetrical art. It may be said to have solidified in 
his hands; and the business of later poets has been to try to 
bring back to it the play and changeableness of life. Words- 
worth in his best verse imparted to it a spiritual transparency, 
almost transfiguration ; and there is a nameless necromancy in 
Shelley’s‘ Alastor.’ But Keats alone was a spirit vivid and real 
enough to renew its former potency. Beside ‘Hyperion’ | 
would place Landor’s ‘Gebir’ and Horne’s ‘Orion’ as the best 
examples of modern blank verse.” 

Mr. .Moore pleads for a renaissance of this “lost art.” The 
popularity of lyric poetry, he observes, is due to the fact that it 
is easy for the eye and ear to catch its symmetries of arrange- 
ment. But blank verse “is a matter for reverie, for profound 
study. Its music rises and swells and branches into distinct 
strains, and loses itself in the distance, or is multiplied with 
reduplicated echo. It only surrenders its whole beauty to the 


finest ear.” 


ANOTHER FRENCH LECTURER. 
WO notable representatives of French culture are now lectur- 
ing inthis country. Following close upon Comte Robert 
de Montesquiou-Fezensac, whose personality has already been 
described in our pages, comes M. Leopold Mabilleau, the in- 


vited guest of the 





“Alliance Fran- 
gaise Federation” 
and of the ‘Cercle 
Frangais de 1’Uni- 
versité Harvard.” 
In previous years, 
MM. Doumic, Rod, 
de Régnier, Des- 
champs, and Le 
Roux have lectured 
under the same au- 
spices, and it is con- 
fidently predicted 
that M. Mabilleau 
will maintain the 
high standard set 
by his predecessors, 
During his stay in 
this country he will 














deliver over a hun- 
dred lectures. He LEOPOLD MABILLEAU, 
also plans to visit The New “ Alliance Frangaise” Lecturer. 
Cuba. The follow- 

ing account of M. Mabilleau’s life and work is quoted from a 
public statement issued in the interest of his tour: 


“M. Mabilleau is about fifty years old. He is a graduate of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, upon leaving which he won a fel- 
lowship in the French School of Archeology in Rome. He was 
called ‘thence to the University of Toulouse, where for some 
years he filled its chair of professor of philosophy, and taught 
afterward at the University of Caen, at the College de France 
and at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. For many years 
he was above all a university man, but he is now chiefly inter- 
ested in social science and has been for several years director of 
the Musée Social, founded by the late Count de Chambrun. He 
is at the same time one of the most brilliant contributors to the 
Revue de Parts and the Gazette des Beaux Arts and the author 
of many widely circulated books on art, literature, and especially 
on philosophy and moral and political sciences. Among the best 
known of his books might be mentioned the exhaustive work on 
Cesare Cremonini and the philosophy of the Italian Renaissance, 
and the admirable monograph on Victor Hugo in Hachette’s 
‘Série des Grands Ecrivains Frangais.’ 

‘“*M. Mabilleau is not merely aversatileman. He is one of the 
greatest economists of contemporaneous France, and few men in 
his country combine his exactness and solidity with his eloquence 
and brilliancy.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IS THE MATERNAL-IMPRESSION THEORY, A 
SUPERSTITION ? 


*HE general belief that impressions made on the mother just 
before the birth of a child affect the latter is given counte- 
nance by most medical authorities and has even found its way 
in one shape or another into standard scientific text-books. Dr, 
i be 


nounces it a mere superstition, having no warrant in theory or 


Shelly, writing in 7he Medical Record (February 7), pro- 
fact aud unworthy of credence by any sane person. Says this 
writer: 

“Birth-marks are structural aberrations which, in the very 
nature of things, must originate in cellular accidents very early 
in fetal development—very much earlier, in fact, than the men- 
tal impressions to whose occurrence these deformities are attribu- 
ted usually take place. It is a well-known fact that animals and 
plants frequently exhibit so-called ‘marks,’ analogous to those 
found in man, and yet it is doubtful if any one—even a professor 
of obstetrics—would try to explain their occurrence by the ma- 
ternal-impression theory 

“There is no reason to believe that nature gives the female 
parent any greater power in determining the character and con- 
stitution of the product of conception than is granted the male 
parent. Tinis rule holds true in the vegetable kingdom and in 
the animal kingdom, aside from man, and there is no good reason 
to believe that it does not hold equally true in his case. If the 
correctness of the maternal-impression theory be, however, con- 
ceded, the logical conclusion must be that nature is biased, and 
that the influence of the father on the organization of his off- 
spring is entirely subservient to the nervous irritability and 
mental impressionability of the mother during pregnancy. If 
this were true it would be unfair to both parents, as well as to 
their child. As nature is never unjust, the theory is presumably 
untrue.” 

Besides this, Dr. Shelly tells us, there are no physiological 


grounds for such a belief. The relation between mother and 
child is never one of physical connection, only of contiguity. 
As for the two nervous systems, they are not even contiguous, 


for they nowhere approach each other. He goes on to say: 


“In fact, it would be impossible for the child to be more com- 
pletely separated from the mother and still be nourished and re- 
tained within her body. 

“The setting hen patiently hatching her chicks is physiologi- 
cally little, if any, more separated from her embryo chicks than 
is the mother from her embryo child. The mother supplies her 
embryo with nourishment, heat, and an abiding-place. The 
hen does no less. In the latter instance, however, the abiding- 
place, the nest—is made to order; in the former, the abiding- 
place—the womb—is ready made. 

“Why birth-marks occur and monsters develop no one knows, 
But, in any event, to explain their appearance by claiming that 
it is possible for a nervous or mental influence to leap across the 
chasm which separates the nervous system of the mother from 
the nervous system of the fetus, and then register an effect so 
mighty and so selective as to produce the various structural and 
physical abnormalities known to teratology, is utterly prepos- 
terous. 

“If a maternal impression can be so miraculously powerful as 
to produce a serious structural catastrophe in a fetus, why is it 
not powerful enough to cause, at least occasionally, a similar 
lesion in the pregnant woman herself? The path from her brain 
to her own tissues is certainly a less tortuous route than the one 
from her brain to the tissues of the fetus. 

“The appearance of a nevus on the face of a child is usually 
ascribed to the mother’s having seen a burning building at some 
time during her pregnancy and having thoughtlessly placed her 
hand over her face to protect it from the heat and glare of the 
fire. If this etiological explanation be correct, why is it that 
such psychic dynamics is unequal to the feat of producing, never 
so rarely, a nevus on the face of the mother? 

“If viewing the death-struggle of a toad may cause a maternal 
impression sufficiently powerful to change a properly developed 
fetus into a horrible monster ; and if the slaying of this toad may 
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cause blood to appear in the milk of the slayer’s cows—a retribu- 
tive phenomenon quite common in the days of our grandmothers 
—why is it that witnessing such a spectacle is never potent 
enough suddenly to transform the impressionable prospective 
mother into a hideous exencephalus?” 

In fine, Dr. Shelly concludes, the fact that physicians still 
countenance a belief in any such effect is a “stigma on the medi- 
cal profession,” and he advises its speedy relegation to the back- 
ground with other superstitions. 


USES OF SPIDER’S WEB IN OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Eo optical instruments, especially telescopes, where deli- 
cate measurements of the position of an object are to be 
made, it is necessary to determine that position very exactly, 
which is done by comparison with fine threads stretched across 
the field of vision. For this purpose, nothing better has ever 
been found than spider’s silk, which combines fineness and 
In La Nature, M. A. L. 
Clément writes as follows on this subject: 


strength in an unusual degree. 


“ar 


Ihe spider uses the silk from its spinneret for various pur- 
poses; it makes its web of it, lines its nest, makes a snare to 
envelop its prey, 
and forms the 
cocoon in which it 
preserves its eggs. 
This silk issues 
from the spinneret 
through little holes 
whose number is 
estimated at 1o,- 
and forms a 
single thread 
whose fineness is 
such that it takes 
go of them to equal 
in size the thread 
of a_ silkworm’s 
cocoon and 18,000 
to make an ordi- 
nary thread of sew- : 
ing-silk. It is this 
extreme fineness 
of the spider’s silk that has made it sought for the ‘spider lines’ 
of astronomical telescopes, especially as it is easy to procure. 
“In woods and gardens we see everywhere a large spider, the 
diadem spider (Epeira diadema), called also [in France] the 
‘cross-bearer’ and the ‘cross of St. Denis,’ because of the beauti- 
ful designs that ornament its abdomen. In autumn it lays a 
great number of eggs, which it surrounds with a cocoon made of 
thick wool and wound with golden-yellow silk, which is placed 
by the mother under some shelter . . . that will protect the eggs 
during the winter, for they are not hatched till-May. Plunged 
into boiling water containing gum and soap, this cocoon easily 
separates and gives us the thread of whose fineness we have 
just been speaking, and which is used in optical instruments. 
But, lacking this, we may also use the threads of the vast radia- 
ting web that this spider spreads from tree totree. At the least 
shock to its web, the spider generally lets itself drop by a thread ; 
it can thus be seized and the end of the thread is wound around 
a pencil. The spider, to escape, lengthens the thread, which is 
kept wound upon the pencil by turning it between the fingers, 
““When the thread has been obtained, nothing is more simple 
than its employment, altho this is a rather delicate operation. 
With a fine pair of tweezers an end is detached, and each ex- 
tremity is fastened in a small lump of wax in which has previ- 
ously been placed a tiny shot. The diaphragm that is to carry 
the snider lines is taken from the telescope. 





000, 





- DIADEM SPIDER. 
COCOON OF DIADEM SPIDER 


2. SPIDER LINES. 3. EGG 


It bears very 
fine grooves that have been engraved upon it to guide the lines. 
After cleaning these well the thread, stretched by its balls of 
wax, is placed on the diaphragm, where it is fixed by dropping 
rosin over each end, 

“Ordinary telescopes have two lines crossing each other at 
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rightangles ... , but for observations of great precision several 
lines are employed. . In meridian instruments we use ordi- 
narily five vertical threads and one horizontal. . .. Double 
threads are used especialiy in equatorial instruments. There 
are some telescopes that have as . twenty-six 
threads altogether, each about [5.5 inches] 


i 
: 
: 
i 


many as.. 
14 centimeters 


“For night observations a lateral opening is made in the tube 
of the telescope, through which, by means of a candle or a mir- 
ror, the threads are lighted. Spider lines are sometimes replaced 
in telescopes by extremely fine platinum filaments, obtained by 
drawing out a platinum wire surrounded by silver and then dis- 
solving the latter metal in nitric acid. These threads may be 
rendered luminous by passing an electric current through them. 

“It should be added that the microscopes that serve to read 
seconds of arc on the divided circles are supplied with spider 
lines mounted on a carrier that can be moved by a micrometer 
screw.” — 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


— 
~~ 





i WHERE DID OUR EARLIEST ANCESTORS 
LIVE? 


OT so very long ago, it was generally believed that the 
ancestors of most of the civilized European races migrated 

from Asia. According to Max Miiller, the Northern regions of 
a | India were the cradle, if not of the whole human race, yet of its 
| predominant group; and while some of the members of that 
group stayed at home and remained black, others went forth to 
\ seek their fortunes in distant Europe and became white. The 





i | Vedas were the common inheritance of Hindu and Briton, and 


some even went so far as to declare that all Western wisdom 
originally came from India, the primitive seat of the Aryans. 
A corre- 
t spondent of The Academy and Literature (London, December 
27) gives another point of view. Speaking of Max Miiller’s 
Aryan theory he says: 





1 “This mare’s nest, tho by no means the only one that ‘daring 
| Germany’ has sent us to seek, had as its foundation the idea 
always dear to the German that linguistics are the key to all 
i human knowledge. Sanskrit, the language in which the exist- 
| ing manuscripts of the Vedas are written, can be shown to be the 
| parent tongue of the Romance, the Celtic, the Teutonic, and of 
' some of the Slavonic languages, besides showing affinities with 
the ancient Persian or Zendic, and many of the modern dialects of 
Hindustan as well. Hence, it was argued that the speakers of 
these different tongues must at one time have all been of the 
same race. But this does not follow in the very least, for lan- 
guage is about the worst test of nationality that can well be 
devised... The Jews, for example, while preserving their racial 
characteristics unaltered, have, since the days of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, spoken in different parts of the world almost every known 
tongue bit Hebrew; and the instances of the Italian-speaking 
Lombards, the French-speaking Bretons, and the English-speak- 
ing Highlanders and Irish are too obvious to be dwelt upon. If 
' we go further afield, we find, on the Western continent, both 
i African negroes and aboriginal redskins 
f speaking no other language but English, 
and Aztecs and Peruvians using Spanish 
as their mother-tongue. Language, in- 
deed, is seen to be some indication of 
neighborhood and political supremacy, 
but hardly ever of origin. 

“Nor can it even be said that the evi- 
dence of linguistics, such as it is, will 
bear the weight that the asserters of the 
Asiatic origin of the Aryans were in- 
clined to lay upon it. Professor Sayce, 
Max Miiller’s successor in his Oxford 
chair of comparative philology, was not 
long in showing that the close relation- 
ship alleged between Sanskrit and Zend 
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He and others showed, too, that some of the languages still 
spoken in Eastern Europe, Lithuanian, for instance, were much 
nearer to the original form of Sanskrit than any modern 
Indian dialect. Hence a strong party sprang up which would 
transfer the primitive seat of the Aryans from Asia to Eu- 
rope, and would make the southern parts of Russia the center 
from which the Aryans are supposed to have gone forth to the 
conquest of the whole world. Nor does this explanation fit 
one whit less well with all known facts than the other. From 
Southern Russia it would have been perfectly possible for suc- 
cessive hordes of ‘Aryan’ immigrants to have poured southward 
to the Mediterranean as the barbarians did on the break-up of the 
Roman empire; while if others had skirted round the Northern 
shores of the Caspian, and thus have fallen upon Western Asia, 
it would have only been what actually happened when the terri- 
ble Scythian or Cimmerian invasion took the same route in the 
closing days of the Assyrian empire, and thus opened the door 
for the successful advance of Cyrus. As for the chance of a 
power once seated on the Euphrates imposing its own language 
and culture even as far south as India, Alexander proved that 
to be possible enough by his conquest of Chitral and the Punjab. 
This seems to be the view most in favor with ethnologists at 
present, as is shown by the work of Professor Hirt, who thinks 
that he can fix the primitive home of the Aryans in a spot 
now inhabited by Letts and Lithuanians to the north of the 
Carpathians.” 


A WALKING LOCOMOTIVE. 


N English form of traction engine, named the “pedrail,” 
which literally walks upstairs “with the stride and sure- 
footedness of an ele- 
phant,” and hauls loads 
that an ordinary trac- 








tion-engine could not 
possibly manage, is 
described by Popular 
Mechanics, which 
quotes as its authority 
The Automotor Jour- 


nal (London) : 


“Ruts, curbstones, 
and boulders it makes 
nothing of, and even 
nine-inch beams of tim- 
ber are as stubble be- 
fore it. 

“The pedrail consists 
of a rail somewhat in 
the form of an inverted 
heart, round which 
passes in succession a 
number of small wheels 
or rollers, each carry- 
ing a circular foot. Imagine a number of steel spokes to be 
all that remain of the ordinary wheel, each of these steel spokes 
having one of the rollers with the foot 
attached mounted on it. When the en- 
gine drives the axle carrying the spokes, 
these feet are placed in succession upon 
the ground with theroller upward. ‘The 
lower part of the heartshaped rail slides 
upon the roller which it finds beneath it 
until it has passed off the roller, which is 
then picked up and carried over to the 
front part of the rail in order to take its 
place again in supporting the vehicle.” 




















WALKING TRACTION ENGINE, 





Injurious Effect of Headache 
Powders. — Deaths 
caused by taking patent headache pow- 
ders, Popular Mechanics, 


among women 


says have 





depended chiefly upon the fact that our 
| relics of both these ancient languages 
: were written at a date much earlier than 
; any other Aryan writings in existence. 
’ 





MECHANISM OF THE ENGINE’S FOOT. 


recently been the subject of considerable 
comment : 


“Most of the fatalities, it is believed, 
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are people with weak hearts. Practically every one of the head- 
ache powders on the market has been found on analysis to con- 
tain acetanilid, or some other coal-tar product similarly affecting 
the heart. The drug costs but 30 cents a pound, and from five 
to fifteen grains is considered a fair dose. But even a five- 
grain dose may be deadly, doctors say, to a person with severe 
heart trouble. The drug’s action on the human system is to 
lower the blood pressure, which is usually the cause of head- 
ache. Anoverdose paralyzes the heart, when it is dilated, and 
causes death. It is the sudden lowering of the blood pressure 
that causes the lips and finger-nails to turn blue. Some of the 
most costly headache cures contain some kind of heart stimu- 
lant to counteract the deadly effect of this drug; but the stimu- 
lant may be nearly as dangerous as the acetanilid. Some con- 
tain caffein with bicarbonate of soda, and some contain strych- 
nin. Nearly every druggist has on sale a headache powder 
of his own invention, and in many instances the chief ingredient 
is a coal-tar product with no protection for the heart. These are 
the ones classed by doctors as ‘deadly.’ ” 





THE WORK OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION. 


y Soe institution for scientific research founded by Andrew 

Carnegie in Washington and endowed with $10,000,000 is 
now organized and at work. According to an official account of 
its plans, published in Sczence, the institution does not purpose 
to undertake to do anything that is being well done by other 
agencies; to do that whichcan be better done by other agencies ; 
to enter the field of existing organizations that are properly 





equipped or are likely to be so 
equipped ; to give aid to individ- 
uals or other organizations in 
order to relieve them of financial 
responsibilities which they are 
able to carry, or in order that 
they may divert funds to other 
the field of 
applied science except in unusual 


purposes; to enter 
cases; to purchase land or erect 
buildings for any organization ; 
to aid institutions when it is 
practicable to accomplish the 
same result by aiding individ- 
uals who may or may not be con- 
nected with institutions; or to 
provide for a general or liberal 
course of education. 

The executive committee, we 
are told, purposes, when facili- 
ties for research in any direc- 
tion are not available, to create 
them, and to this end it advises 


the purchase of a large tract of 








ground at Washington, the erec- 








ANDREW CARNEGIE tion thereon of a central admin- 


Founder of the institution for istration building, the establish- 
scientific research. ment of such laboratories as may 
be found necessary, and the employment of men for such re- 
search work as may be undertaken in Washington. Advisory 
committees of scientific men to aid in organizing and carrying 
“Re- 


search,” in the sense in which it is to be carried and aided by 


on this work are to be formed in all parts of the country. 


the institution, is defined as follows: 


“Research may be defined as original investigation in any 
field, whether in science, literature, or art. Its limits coincide 
with the limits of the knowable. In the field of research the 
function of the institution should be organization, the substitu- 
tion of organized for unorganized effort wherever such combina- 
tion of effort promises the best results; and the prevention, as 
far as possible, of needless duplication of work. Hitherto, with 
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few exceptions, research has been a matter of individual enter- 
prise, each worker taking up the special problem which chance 
or taste led him to, and treating itin his own way. No investi- 
gator, working single-handed, can at present approach the 




















DANIEL C, GILMAN, 


President of the Institution. 


largest problems in the broadest way thoroughly and systemati- 
cally.” 

While the income of the institution is large enough to enter 
upon some large projects and a number of minor ones, it has 
seemed to the authorities to be wiser, at the beginning, to make 
a number of small grants and to prepare thoroughly to take up 
some of the larger projects. With this in view the executive 
committee has recommended to the trustees that there be placed 
at its disposal, for the fiscal year 1902-03, $200,000 for aid to 
special researches in various branches of science, and $40,coo for 
the publication of the results achieved. During the year plans 
will be perfected, data secured, and experience gained that will 
be of great service in formulating recommendations for the en- 


suing year. ‘To quote further: 


“In the opinion of the committee, the most effective way to 
discover and develop the exceptional man is to put promising 
men upon research work under proper guidance and supervision. 
Those who do not fulfil their promise will soon drop out, and by 
the survival of the fittest the exceptionally capable man will ap- 
pear and be given opportunity to accomplish the best that 1s in 
him.” 


The Shrinking of Great Salt Lake.—During the past 
few years there has been such a rapid decline in the water level 
of Great Salt Lake that the people of Northern Utah, and espe- 
cially of Salt Lake City, have begun to be afraid lest this 
The 


1902, 


remarkable body of water will soon be a thing of the past. 
reading of the gage at Garfield Beach on December 1, 
was 3 feet 5 inches below the zero of the scale, showing a fall of 
11 feet 7 inches since the close of 1886, the year in which the 
last rise terminated. Mr. L. H. Murdoch, section director of the 
United States Weather Bureau in Salt Lake City, is of the opin- 
ion that these fears are unfounded, and he especially denies that 


irrigation-works are draining off the lake. In a recent note, 
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Science thus epitomizes a paper of Mr. Murdoch in 7e National 
Geographic Magazine (February) : 

The fall in the lake level has been much more rapid during the 
past three years than for any like period during the preceding years 
of drought. ‘This is mainly due to the fact that the deficiency in 
precipitation has been greater during this period than during any 
similar period of the present dry cycle. The deficiency for the 
last three years alone was over 13 inches, The lake is not alone 
in showing the effects of the drought. Streams, springs, and 
artesian wells are drying up, and those which continue active are 
discharging much less water than a few years,ago. It seems to 
the writer that the large deficiency of 29.6) inches in precipita- 
tion during the past sixteen years, as shown by the Salt Lake 
City records, must be far more of a factor than any possible loss 
of water resulting from irrigating 60g square miles of land. 
With precipitation continuing at about 15 inches, no further fall 
in the lake will occur, and if the annual precipitation is as much 
as 15 inches for the next three years, a slight rise may be ex- 
pected. 


NO MORE SUBMARINES NEEDED. 
y 2 HE charges of attempted bribery at Washington in connec- 
tion with submarine torpedo-boats have apparently put an 
end to all present possibility of adding any more of these vessels 
tothe navy. According to 7he Marine Review, this is not an 
unmixed evil, for we have as many as we want at present. 
Says this journal in its editorial column: 


“The United States Government has now seven submarines 
in various stages of construction, which would seem ample for 
purposes of experimentation; yet an active lobby is kept at 
Washington to induce Congress to purchase more. Latterly it 
has been charged that efforts of a more direct character have 
been advanced to promote the necessary legislation. . . . It is 
not, however, with such devious ways as these that this article 
has to deal, but rather to consider the practical efficiency of the 
submarine. Neither the bureau of construction nor the steam- 
engineering branch of the Navy Department considers the sub- 
marine to be much more than atoy. They have a certain moral 
influence with the timid, but they have yet to prove that they 
are practical engines of war. That a submarine can stay on the 
bottom for a certain length of time is certain, for it has already 
done so; but that it can maneuver intelligently, that it has any 
sense of direction, that it is other than absolutely blind are yet 
to be shown. Granting that it had a sense of direction, grant- 
ing that it was not blind, its limited cruising area still remains, 
an era so restricted as practically to unfit it to seek a foe. Sub- 
marines are fitted for their guidance with periscopes. Now the 
great disadvantage of these instruments of sight is that they 
convey no idea of distance. Objects which appear a great way 
off may really be at their very noses. Quite recently a boat 
steered by one went intoan English harbor. Far away in the 
dim distance was a dock wall for which she laid course. The 
next instant it smashed its snout against that very wall. It 

yas only a few inches away. Getting at the enemy is the first 
consideration in all naval warfare, and the submarine, unfortu- 
nately, can not get anywhere. The United States Government 
certainly has submarines enough to demonstrate the advantages 
of the type and the case can be proved by them just as well as 
it could be by twenty more like them.” 





Wanted; More Platinum !—Platinum is the only pre- 
cious metal that is really of industrial use. Gold and silver are 
valuable for decorative purposes, but platinum is almost indis- 
pensable in certain branches of industry. ‘The fact, for instance, 
that its coefficient of expansion is almost exactly the same as 
that of glass, and that it can therefore be embedded in glass 
without danger of cracking, has made it of importance in elec- 
tricity ; but this is only one of the numerous points in its favor. 
Unfortunately this metal is very rare; it can not of course com- 
pete in this regard with such rare metals as are only chemical 
curiosities, like radium, of which it is estimated that the whole 


earth contains only two pounds; but the rarity of these sub- 
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stances is hardly felt as an industrial stringency. Says a writer 
in the Revue Scientifigue (January 17) : 

“Platinum is a metal that was unknown until relatively recent 
times. The ancients did not have it; the alchemists of the Mid- 
dle Ages, infidel or Christian, did not discover it in their cruci- 
bles and alembics. It was not discovered until toward the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. But the curious thing about its 
history is that while all the other metals, as the need for them 
made itself felt more strongly, were found in greater quantities, 
platinum, altho greatly appreciated and much in demand, re- 
mains very rare. Thus 
platinum never falls in price, altho its value often varies much, 
In 1822 it brought 10,000 franes a kilogram [$gcg a pound] ; in 
1870, after the discovery of the deposits in the Urals, it was 1,500 
francs [$136 a pound]. But in 1895 it was worth about 3,000 
francs [$273 a pound], and in December, I1gor, more still. Plati- 
num was first discovered in South America; it was regarded as 
a form of silver, whence its name—f/a/a being the Spanish word 
for silver. It is now found also in Colombia, Brazil, Haiti, and 
Borneo, but it is much more abundant in the Ural Mountains. 
The Ural mines furnish yearly about 4,000 kilograms [8,800 
pounds]; the rest of the world, hardly a thousand. ‘Thus Rus- 
sia controls the production and sale of platinum. It would ap- 
pear that the Russians had a plan to demonetize their silver 
pieces coined before 1850, in order that the platinum in them 


The places where it is found are few. 


might be extracted; but these pieces have become very rare— 
the idea had occurred to individual chemists before it was sug- 
gested to the authorities. And platinum remains rare—very 
rare; there is a platinum famine, and industry demands loudly 
the discovery of new deposits of the precious metal.”— 7yrans/a- 
tion made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THE ignorance and the mental state of the peasants of central Russia 
are shown forcibly by their ideas of the form of the earth and the nature 
of rain, thunder, and lightning,” says the Staats-Zettung (January 4).“They 
regard the earth as something like a sponge, a flat or possibly globular 
body floating in the ocean. The water of the ocean filters through the 
earth leaving its salt behind in the interior and, issuing from springs, 
flows back in small and large streams to the ocean. This view is probably 
due in part to the character of the country, which is filled with small lakes 
and swamps. The sky, being so near the sun, must become very warm and 
therefore it must perspire freely. In this way rain is easily accounted for. 
It should be noted that destructive cloud-bursts or violent downpours of 
rain are common in Central Russia and that they occur, there as elsewhere, 
chiefly in the hottest of summer weatier. Thunder and lightning have 
nothing to do with each other. Thunder is the noise produced by the sky 
cracking from intense heat, while lightning is the glow of the chariot of 
fire in which Elijah was taken up to heaven. The stars are firmly attached 
to the sky, and an eclipse of the moon is caused by a cloud.”—7vrans/ation 
made for THE LI'TERARY DIGEST. 




















HOW TO DESTROY BAC!IERIA IN FOOD, 


The London Lancet says “ mechanical shock ” will destroy germs. 
—The Baltimore Heraid. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


1S THE LINE OF GREAT PREACHERS DYING 
OUT? 


[* a striking editorial lamenting the passing of Joseph Parker 

and Hugh Price Hughes, 7he Christian Commonwealth 
(London) takes occasion to note “the extraordinary dearth of 
really able and qualified men from whom successors may be 
found when famous pulpits lose their occupants.” The same 
paper goes on to say: 


“There never was a time since before the Reformation when 
pulpit eminence was so rare; when orthodox Christianity could 
produce so small a battalion of magnetic exhorters; when the 
church could count so few stars of the first magnitude in the 
theological firmament. The really great preachers amongst the 
25,000 clergy could be counted on one hand. ‘There are about 
as many non-conformist preachers of all denominations in this 
kingdom. The list of men of great pulpit power in each would 
be very small indeed—more meager by far than in the time of 
our fathers, and yet every great denomination is greater to-day 
than yesterday. In the daysof Spurgeon there were a Punshon, 
a Vince, a Dale, an Aldis, a Wells, a Bickersteth, a Magee, a 
Hugh Stowell Brown, a Samuel Wilberforce, a Birrell, a 
McLeod, a Tulloch, a Haycraft, a Guthrie, a Gilfillan, a Brock, 
a George Dawson—only to specify a few out of a host of men 
whom people everywhere and anywhere thronged to hear. And 
in the generation preceding, when the common people knew so 
little, yet they had a host of grand preachers to whom to listen 
—Melvill, Robertson, Parsons, Robert Hall, Sortaine, Chalmers, 
Dillon, Bishop Horsley, Christmas Evans, Williams of Wern, 
Charles Stovel, Howard Hinton, James Spence, Rowland Hill, 
Toplady, Daniel Wilson, James Sherman, Hawker, Charles 
Simeon, Newman and Manning before their papal perversion, 
and the potent itinerating leaders who thundered out loud echoes 
of the message left by John Wesley. Where shall we now look 
for anything like the number of preeminent preachers who in 
those days made England great, changed it from a colossal sink 
of corruption, such as Wesley found it, to the world’s head center 
of righteousness and founded the Christian civilization on which 
we now have to build?” 


To the Boston Congregationalist this view seems unduly 
pessimistic. ‘‘We are not so sure,” it says, “that ‘never since 
the Reformation’ was there atime when pulpit eloquence was 
so rare. . . . Tested by modern standards of eloquence, scholar- 
ship, and ethical living, many a reputed giant of the past would 
be found wanting.” The New York Odserver (Presb.) declares : 


“ If magnificent preachers are few, the truth is more effectively 
proclaimed than it has ever been since the world began. The 
general standard of preaching is immensely higher than it was. 
The pulpit has kept pace with the development of knowledge 
and civilization in all other walks of life. The ordinary rural 
minister to-day would have been a prodigy of learning a cen- 
tury ago, not but what the rural ministers are apt to know 
more than their city brethren even now. 

“Nor is the standard only high, but in adaptation to popular 
need, no preaching has equalled it since the times of the apos- 
tles. You can of course point to the massive tomes of men like 
Owen and Barrow, or those of much more recent date, but these 
theological chapters no longer constitute the Christian ideal of a 
sermon. As displays of literary finish and philosophic depth 
they are remarkable, but that they ever really helped and com- 
forted one in a hundred of the times in which they were uttered 
I seriously question. Doubtless, many go too far in attempting 
to make their preaching fit the popular mind, and seek to gratify 
the fancy rather than to enlighten the soul; but even so, the 
preaching of to-day speaks to the life and experience of our peo- 
ple better than even the greatest master could do... . ‘ 

“While, therefore, conceding that for the present we are des- 
titute of conspicuous luminaries in the pulpit, and insisting that 
this does not mark any deterioration in the profession, our eyes 
are scanning the entire horizon with breathless eagerness for 
any orb that may appear, and already we have discerned some 
upon whose rising we are looking with impatient gladness. 
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God grant they may not prove mere meteors, that their sun may 
not go down while yet ‘tis day. For our age needs great men. 
Our nation’s size should be matched by men of ample soul and 
imperial zeal for God. If we are not to fall to fragments and 
lose all community of thought and feeling, we must have men 
who can speak to the whole people in language that compels the 
attention, wields the emotions, and bends the will, to ponder 
the things which have real, eternal, and spiritual significance.” 





THE BABYLONIAN ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE. 


UST one year ago, Professor Delitzsch, of Berlin, in his ca- 
J pacity as president of the German Orientgesellschaft, that 
is conducting the archeological researches in Babylon, delivered 
in the presence of the Emperor and the Empress an address on 
the relation of the thoughts of the Old ‘Testament to those found 
in Babylonian literature, in which he maintained that the 
former, in its principal teachings, including the worship of 
Jehovah as God, was dependent on the latter, and that the Old 
Testament accordingly contains chiefly secondary and borrowed 
material. This address, which appeared in tens of thousands of 
copies and even in an é¢dition de /uxe, caused an international 
controversy in which the leading theologians and Assyriologists 
of the Continent participated. “Replies” literally by the dozen 
were published. 

In view of this voluminous discussion, Professor Delitzsch, 
again early in the current year, in the presence of the Emperor 
and Empress, delivered an address on the same subject in which 
he more plainly than before developed his radical views. The 
address itself, an outline of which was cabled to America, has 
not yet appeared; but complete summaries have been presented 
in many journals. Wecite from the report found in the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin), which evidently makes prominent the more 
sensational features of the paper, and from which it is clear that 
Delitzsch represents the most “advanced ” school of Assyriology. 
The line of thought is as follows: 


There is no greater mistake that the human mind has made 
than to suppose that the Bible is the personal revelation of God. 
The contents of the Bible in many ways antagonize this view. 

The Book of Job contains passages that virtually amount to 
blasphemies. The Song of Songs is full of secular songs of car- 
nal lust, and the efforts of prejudiced interpreters to find in it 
higher religious ideals signally fail. Scientific theology has long 
since recognized the truth that the Scriptures came into being by 
the gradual accretion of various literary documents into a canon. 
A really honest confession of the heart must admit that we 
really do not need any further revelation than that found in our 
own selves. 

How do matters stand with reference to the Ten Command- 
ments, in the light of scientific research? It can be readily 
shown that changes and additions of an essential character were 
made in these at various times. If the Ten Commandments are 
the revelation of God, then Moses himself was one of the first 
sinners against them, not only by breaking the stone tablets, 
but by giving different versions that do not harmonize. The 
real origin of the Ten Commandments is the following: From 
hoary antiquity there existed old customs and laws that were re- 
garded as norms for trade and business and for divine worship, 
‘These were used by Moses for hisends. Now we know fora 
certainty that long before the days of Moses there existed in 
Babylon an organized State with a well-regulated system of 
laws, as is made evident again by the discovery of the Code of 
Hammurabi [see Tue Literary Dicest, December 20]. These 
laws in many respects reflect the same principles that are found 
in the Decalog, and without a doubt Moses drew on these older 
sources for his code. It is folly accordingly to ascribe any origi- 
nality or divine source to the Mosaic decalog. Future research 
must yet decide what portion of the Ten Commandments was 
derived from the Semitic peoples in general, what portion came 
directly from Babylonia, and what portions, if any, are specifi- 
cally Israelitish. 

In spite of all the opposition that has been aroused against the 
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proposition that the worship of Jehovah was borrowed from the 
Babylonians, scientific thought must still uphold this view. In 
some respects, the Babylonian system is even superior to that 
found in the Old Testament, as in the treatment accorded to 
women. Nowhere in the Old Testament is there to be found the 
name of a woman, from which it would appear that a girl was 
regarded as the gift of God. Yet this is the case among the 
Babylonians, where the social status of the female sex was 
superior to that enjoyed by the women in Israel. 


Among the other journals that report this address, none gives 
more complete details than are found in the Bez/age of the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung (Nos. 10 and 11). Here attention 
is drawn to a mass of interesting details of interpretation pre- 
sented by Delitzsch on Old Testament passages, as they appear 
in the light of the Assyriology of the day. 
of them: 


We reproduce some 


Among ‘these is the knowledge gained with reference to the 
Dragon of Babel, which now appears as a serpent covered with 
scales, standing on four legs, the front two being those of a 
panther and the hind two having the claws of a bird, while the 
head is adorned with horns and the tail ends with a scorpion’s 
sting. The Book of Jonah, it is claimed, now appears as an 
Oriental fantastic poem, and the psalms find their counterpart 
in Babylonian literature. The parallels between the two litera- 
tures are represented as often phenomenal. While Jeremiah 
cries out, “Land, land, land, hear the voice of the Lord!” the 
cuneiform cylinder says: “Hail, hail, hail, to the King and 
Lord of Assyria!” The Seraphim sing, “Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord Sabaoth,” which corresponds to the “Achur, Achur, 
Achur” found in the Babylonian temples. The virtue of the 
spittle which Christ used to open the eyes of the blind finds its 
counterpart in the Babylonian cry: ‘‘O Marduk, thine is the 
spittle of life.” ‘The pillar of fire with which Jahve preceded the 
children of Israel is found in Babylon, where the goddess Istar 
precedes King Assurhaddon with a pillar of fire on his right and 
one of smoke on his left. When Isaiah says to King Hezekiah 
that he had arisen from death unto life, this same thought is 
found among the Babylonians, where an Assyrian general 
thanks the King for having brought him out of death into life; 
and an Assyrian physician who was not thought able to bring 
dead persons to life again was not considered proficient. 

Finally, it must be added that the moral power of the Israeli- 
tish monotheistic system was no greater thanthatof Islam. The 
Mohammedan five times a day prays to his God to lead him on 
the narrow way; and just as the Mohammedan considers him- 
self exclusively predestined for salvation, just so the Old Tes- 
tament looks upon the Jews. This religious egotism which is 
embedded in the Old Testament system is a fatal foe to all 
higher ethical ideals and life. This part of the system was abro- 
gated by early Christianity, and the Reformation put aside many 
fallacies that remained. It is now left for independent Biblical 
research to restore a truly historical picture of the religious 
development in the Old Testament and to put upon this the true 
estimate. 

As yet but few comments have appeared on this remarkable 
address, but these are as antagonistic as were the comments on the 
first address of Delitzsch a year ago. The Ad/gemeine Zeitung 
significantly draws attention to the fact that the opposition to 
Delitzsch did not come from the circles of conservative theolo- 
gians, but that the Assyriologists themselves, almost to a man, 
protested against the hasty and, as they alleged, groundless 
conclusions of the Berlin savant. All the addresses that touched 
on this subject at the International Congress of Orientalists held 
in Hamburg were against Delitzsch, and liberal theology, as 
voiced by Professor Cornill, of Breslau, declares his proposition 
is an insult to thorough scholarship. 

Emperor William has been severely criticized in conservative 
religious circles for his “patronage” of Professor Delitzsch’s 
views, and some of the most influential church administrators, 
including the accomplished Dr. Dryander, have besought him 
to make a definite statement of his own attitude toward the 
theories propounded. This he has done, in a letter addressed 


” 
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to Admiral Hollum, councillor of the German Oriental Society, 
in which he censures Professor Delitzsch and places himself in 
line with orthodox Christianity of a progressive type. He writes 


in part as follows: 


“ During the evening entertainment with us Professor Delitzsch 
had the opportunity to fully confer and debate with her Majesty 
the Empress and Dr. Dryander, while I listened and remained 
passive. Unfortunately he abandoned the standpoint of the 
Strict historian and Assyriologist, straying into religious and 
theological conclusions and hypotheses, which were quite nebu- 
lous or bold. 

““When he came to speak of the New Testament, it became 
clear at once that he had developed such quite divergent views 
regarding the person of our Savior that I had to express the dia- 
metrically opposite point of view. He does not recognize the 
divinity of Christ, and as a deduction therefrom asserts that the 
Old Testament contains no revelation about him as the Messiah. 
Here the Assyriologist and the historical investigator ceases, 
and the theologian begins, with all his light and shadow sides, 
In this province I can only urgently advise him to proceed very 
cautiously, step by step, and at any rate ventilate his theses 
only in theological books and in the circle of his colleagues.” 


The Kaiser concludes that it is “self-evident” that the Cd 
Testament contains “many sections which are of a purely human 
But 
this does not alter the fact that God did reveal Himself, ina 
special sense, to the people of Israel.—7rans/ations made for 
Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


and historical nature, and are not God’s revealed word.” 





A RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION OF “TAINTED 
GIFTS.” 
N editorial article in the New York OxZ/ook, entitled ‘The 
Gifts of Millionaires,” has started a most interesting dis- 
cussion in the religious press regarding the propriety or non- 
propriety of educational and religious institutions accepting gifts 
of money from donors whose money is believed to have been ob- 
tained by unrighteous methods. The immediate occasion for the 
discussion was afforded by addresses made by John A. Hobson, 
the English economist, and Prof. John Bascom, of Williams 
College. Both of these speakers took the ground that the “char- 
ity of millionaires ” is undesirable in any community; and Pro- 
fessor Bascom has not hesitated to apply this general principle 
to the specific case of Chicago University, in which, he affirms, 
“John D. Rockefeller’s dollars have sealed the lips of every in- 
structor.” Zhe Outlook comments: 


“It is quite impracticable for trustees to undertake any such 
inquisitorial function as this principle would lay upon them; but 
if they were able to perform it, and in the performance of it 
found that all the money was acquired by methods wholly im- 
moral, this would of itself constitute no adequate reason for 
refusing to accept the moneyin trust forthe public. Let us sup- 
pose the clearest of cases. A man has made his money as a pro- 
fessional gambler. Now that he has it, he desires to give it to the 
public. What better use can he put it to? He can not ordinar- 
ily search out the men whose money he has won and return it to 
them. If he converts it into government notes and bonds, and 
burns them up, he gives it to the Government. If he leaves it 
to his children, is it more moral for them to take it for personal 
uses than fo. a board of trustees to take it for public uses? Was 
Christ wrong when he suffered the woman that was a sinner to 
anoint his feet with ointment which it is quite certain she had 
bought with the wages of her sin? Ordinarily the best thing a 
sinner can do with his ill-earned wealth is to give it to the com- 
munity; the fact that it is ill earned is no reason why it should 
not be devoted to the public service. It is rather an added reason 
why it should be so devoted.” 


Professor Bascom attempts to vindicate his position in the 


pages of the New York /udefendent. He says: 


“To first rob men of their own and then return it as a gift 
This is the thing Christ pro- 
‘Tory Social- 


is the mere semblance of virtue. 
nounces impossible in the kingdom of heaven. 
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ism’ is no new thing in the world, and yet we are entering on it 
with a glad spirit, as if it were a fresh-found virtue to steala 
man’s heritage and then fling to him the waste of it, as one gives 
parings toa dog. It is quite easy to serve two masters, if one is 
the head of a divinity school. Christ must have overlooked 
divinity schools in saying it can not be done. You have only to 
take the money of the devil and employ it in extending your own 
version of the precepts of our Lord, and you are sound with 


‘““A man never touches money, receives it or gives it, without 
imparting character +o it. ‘Thy money,’ said Peter, ‘perish 
with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money.’ ‘The chief priests and elders, when 
Judas repented himself and brought again the thirty pieces of 
silver, would not put them into the treasury of the Temple, be- 
cause they were the price of blood, but bought with them the 
Potter’s Field. Our elders can do better than that. Even be- 
fore Judas hints of repentance they can wash their hands of his 
transgressions, saying, ‘What is that to us? See thou to that,’ 
and then cast the millions gained into—is it blasphemy or is it 
wisdom to call it—‘the treasury of God’? That is the best thing 
we cen do with it, say these our elders. We have no need of a 
Potter’s Field. Yet every large city has a Potter’s Field, anda 
Potter’s Field kept crowded by the unchristian methods of our 
commercial life. It may well be doubted whether money is ever 
more completely wasted than when it is used to gild transgres- 
sion.” 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, writes a letter to 7ze Outlook affirming his 
belief that “when the acceptance of a gift carries with it a tacit 
excuse for past misdeeds, when it involves the placing of a name 
which stands for violated law and disregard of the rights of men 
side by side with the names of the great and of the unselfish, 
when it implies the recognition of a false measure of success—a 
thing most common in our American life—then the college which 
accepts such a gift suffers in its moral leadership.” The same 
view is taken by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, in an article in 
Unity (Chicago). He declares his opinion that no money from 
“tainted” sources can “ever safely feed the lamp of truth or 
knowledge or ever sanctify or really vitalize any great endeavor.” 
On the other hand, the New York Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist and the Philadelphia Church Standard put forward edi- 
torial comment supporting the conclusions of 7he Outlook. 





EMANCIPATION OF MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN. 


’T* HE question of woman’s emancipation seems to be occupy- 

ing considerable attention in the Mohammedan world just 
now. We presented recently, from a Moslem journal, a defense 
of the Moslem treatment of women (see THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 
January 31) ; but contrary views are held and vigorously ex- 
pressed among Moslems of some note. For instance, a new book 
has been written by Kasem Ameen, a learned Mussulman jurist, 
which is described as nothing less than ‘“epoch-making.” 

The author makes a strong and unprecedented plea for the 
emancipation of the Mohammedan woman, who is still consid- 
ered a mere chattel. He would raise her to the level of man, 
and have her declared his equal, both socially and legally; he 
would give her a fair elementary education, to start with; he 
would reinvest her with the rights accorded her by Al-Koran ; 
he would protect her by legislation from the widespread evil of 
divorce ; he would check the demoralizing practise of polygamy ; 
he would have her come in contact with the outside world. 
Seclusion he would do away with, and the veil he would abolish, 
not at once, but by degrees. And to effect all these important 
changes, he brings to his support, not only the traditional tenets 
of the Mohammedan religion, but the Koran and some reported 
Sayings of the Prophet himself. Kasem Ameen, therefore, is 
not wholly iconoclastic in his ideas. The reform he desires to 


effect, he admits, is certainly a wide departure, but a departure 
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not from the religion of Al-Islam, but from the customs and 
habits of the people. 

The author denies that the Bible has been the cause of the 
Christian woman’s social and mental development, and observes 
that if religion really affected the customs of a people, the Mo- 
hammedan woman would be to-day the most developed and the 
most enlightened of her kind. Al-Koran provides for her as no 
other sacred book does; it declares her equality with man, and 
affords her sufficient protection ; it relieves her of the burden of 
support: she does not have to contribute to the maintenance of 
the home. The trouble has been, argues Ameen, that the teach- 
ings of Al-Koran have been forgotten, and have been superseded 
by pernicious Mohammedan customs, These customs were in- 
troduced into Al-Islam by the conquered races that embraced the 
Mohammedan faith, and that brought with them the tissues of 
their effete civilization. Their conquerors accepted the dross 
that came with the grain. They did not have time to sift and to 
purge; they were then only intent upon making conquests. 

Speaking of the present relation of the Mohammedan woman 
to man the author says: 


“Man is the absolute master and woman theslave. She is the 
object of his sensual pleasures, a toy, as it were, with which he 
plays, whenever and however he pleases. Knowledge is his, 
ignorance is hers, The firmament and the light are his, dark- 
ness and the dungeon are hers. His is to command, hers is to 
blindly obey. His is everything that is, and she is an insignifi- 
cant part of that everything.” 


Ameen’s panacea for the evils of the present condition is edu- 
cation. “‘The girl,” he says, ‘“‘must attend school if we are to 
have capable, conscientious, and enlightened mothers.” Hence 
the necessity of breaking through the barriers of seclusion and 
abolishing gradually the use of the veil. These customs, he 
contends, are not even conducive to domestic happiness : 


“Ask those that are married if they are loved by their wives, 
and they will answer in the affirmative. The truth, however; is 
the reverse. I have personally investigated the conditions of a 
number of families that are supposed to be living in harmony, 
peace, and love, and I have not found one husband who truly 
loved his wife, or one wife who evinced a sincere affection for 
her husband, This outward appearance of peace and harmony 
—this thin veneering—only means one of three things, namely, 
either the husband is made callous and nonchalant by incessant 
strife, and has finally determined to let things take their course ; 
or the wife aJlows herself to be utilized as an ordinary chattel, 
without uttering a protest; or both parties are ignorant and do 
not appreciate the true value of life. In this last case, the 
parties are nearer to a sort of happiness than in the former two, 
altho their happiness is negative in quality and evanescent in 
nature.” 

The condition of woman being so degraded, it follows that the 
children must be wanting in good culture and right breeding. 
The ignorance of the mother produces the mentally deformed 
child—the demoralized man. It is to this ignorance that the 
writer ascribes the humiliating and degrading condition of the 
Egyptians. He asks: 

“Ts it not the result of such conditions that we are all victims 
of moral paralysis? We are never moved by anything, however 
repulsive or attractive it may be. If we see a beautiful object, 
we praise it under our breath, and if we witness a foul deed we 
disapprove of it with a shake of the head, without being in- 
wardly moved to admire the former and denounce the latter. 

. . . We have such a low opinion of woman that when we want 
to denounce a man for his rascality we say: ‘He is brought up 
by a woman.’ ” 


The author points to the American and the European woman 
as edifying examples of the result of education. He believes 
that the Mohammedans as well as the Europeans have gone to 
extremes in different directions: the former in the use, and the 
latter in the non-use, of the veil. While the Mohammedans have 
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rendered the custom ridiculous and absurd, it must also be 
admitted that the Europeans have rendered woman more open 
tv temptation. There is, therefore, a middle course, which he 
would have his people adopt until the mental and social condi- 
tion of woman is somewhat ameliorated. He dismisses the argu- 
ment that the veil is conducive to chastity with a reference to 
the unveiled woman of America. ‘Thecontinuous incarceration 
of woman awakens in her feelings that would never be promo- 
tive of chastity. Extremes produce extremes. “And is it nota 
fact,” he asks, “that the majority of our women are victims of 
obesity and anemia by reason of their seclusion, indolence, and 
sedentary habits?” Just as soonasa Mohammedan woman first 
becomes a mother, she waxes old in the prime of her life. Love 
and mercy are stronger bonds than compulsion and cruelty. 
Social intercourse between the sexes, he concludes, is more likely 
to promote chastity than seclusion and the veil. 

Kasem Ameen’s remarkable book is the subject of spirited dis- 
cussion in Mohammedan circles. Its teaching is vigorously op- 
posed by the conservatives; but the radical element, composed 
largely of young Mohammedans who have been educated in 
Europe, is in sympathy with the reforms advocated.— 7rans/a- 
tion made for "THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A PULPIT CRUSADE AGAINST CRIME IN 
KENTUCKY. 


N February 2, the Louisville Ministerial Association issued 

a notable protest against “the terrible epidemic of crime” 

which is declared to exist at the present time in the State of 
Kentucky. ‘Scarcely a Sunday passes,” we are informed in this 
document, “that there is not a shooting of some sort..... 
Within the very shadow of the Louisville city hall and the police 
headquarters, these frightful acts of bloodshed are perpetrated.” 


We quote further: 


“In spite of our large and expensive police force and our courts 
of law, judges and juries, all sworn to protect human life and 
punish crime, these violations of the most sacred and elemental 
laws of humanity continue to increase among us. And when 
these murderers are apprehended, or, as is usually the case, when 
they voluntarily surrender themselves into the hands of the law 
in the presumptive assurance of their acquittance, even then 
these felons are scarcely even subjected to more than a light 
punishment. Lodged in jail for a few days to preserve the ap- 
pearance of respect for law, they are generally let loose upon a 
nominal bail, and, after a trial in which, as a rule, the whole 
machinery of justice is powerless to secure evidence against 
these miscreants, are set free to commit some fresh assault 
against the helpless public. 

“We also note with much alarm the deadness of the public 
conscience upon this grave matter. Our people seem to have 
lost the sense of their own terrible culpability and disgrace in 
permitting this horrible state of things to continue without some 
public and organized protest. We are all guilty of the blood of 
these murdered men as long as we keep silence and do nothing. 
These crimes should move us to abhorrence, and to the expres- 
sion of a just indignation against those whom we have placed 
over us to protect us from the bloody hand of the murderer and 
assassin.” 

Thirty-six ministers signed this statement, which concludes 
with an appeal to the pastors of the city to observe the following 
Sunday as a special day of prayer and protest. ‘The call was 
duly acted upon by the clergymen of Louisville, and the follow- 
ing account of the day’s sermons is taken from 7he Courier 
Journal: 


“From the pulpits of churches all over Louisville, in common 
with the churches all over Kentucky, a cry went up yesterday 
for the regeneration of the State. . . . In nearly all the churches 
statistics were cited to show the multiplicity of homicides in the 
State. Those in Louisville were dwelt upon as being startling 
in their results, and the statement was made that the record of 
the criminal court does not half tell the story, inasmuch as there 
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are men who take the lives of their fellows and who are released 
before they ever reach the criminal court. 

“While all practically agree that the apathy of the public con- 
science was responsible for the ‘carnival of crime,’ as it is de- 
nominated, various specific causes for the crime were named. 

“The causes of crime as enumerated by the speakers in the 
different churches can be named as follows: 

“(1) All-night saloons, conducted by meu many of whom have 
been convicted of criminal offenses. (2) ‘The poolrooms, which 
inveigle young men within their doors and tempt them to lose 
their money and the money of their employers. (3) The ‘gilded 
palace of iniquity on Fourth Avenue’ which, with similar places, 
leads young men astray. (4) Unscrupulous criminal lawyers 
who, for pay, agree to secure the release of murderers, and who 
always succeed, in that way allaying fear of punishment and 
death in the minds of criminals. (5) The fatal construction put 
on the right of self-defense by the State’s court of highest appeal. 

“*Among the remedies suggested by the different ministers are 
the following: 

*“(1) Close up all saloons at eleven o’clock at night. (2) 
voke licenses of all saloons where disorder occurs. (3) 


“ Re- 
Arouse 
the public conscience and let every good citizen vote for men who 
will do their duty. (4) Let every good citizen do jury duty 
when called upon. (5) Enforce the laws, which are adequate. 
(6) Frown down criminal lawyers who only serve their clients 
and do not subserve the public good. 

“One of the speakers yesterday declared that Louisville was 
in much the condition that Cincinnati found herself in some 
years ago. Thencrime was sorampant and criminals so indiffer- 
ent to the law that the people arose in their anger, burned the 
courthouse, took the criminals from the jail and hanged them, 
independent of the law. 

“The meetings at some of the churches yesterday partook of 
the nature of mass-meetings. At the Warren Memorial Church, 
Dr. Hoge, the pastor, spoke with Mr. Temple Bodley ; at McFer- 
ran Memorial Church the speakers were the Rev. W. W. Hamil- 
ton, the pastor, Mr. A. Y. Ford, Professor McGlothlin, and Pro- 
fessor Sampey, both of the Baptist Theological Seminary, and 
Prof. W. H. Tharp. At the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
the Rev. J. Kinsey Smith, the Rev. Francis R. Beattie, the Rev. 
Charles R. Hemphill, and Mr. Alex. P. Humphrey spoke. 

“It is likely that an organization will be formed to develop the 
movement.” 


The Atlanta Constitution adds: 


“The law-abiding, Christian people of the State are thor- 
oughly alive to the importance of making lawlessness odious and 
placing the man of blood under the ban of the public conscience. 

““The crusade against crime will by no means be confined to 
the church. It is proposed that every editor in Kentucky agree 
to publish at least once a month an article written witha view 
to fostering a sentiment in favor of more general observance 
and enforcement of the law, and that every public-school teacher, 
white and black, deliver a monthly lecture warning their pupils 
of the consequences of crime, the danger of carrying concealed 
weapons, the horror of shedding the blood of one’s fellow man, 
and the sin of yielding to the passions of hate, jealousy, avarice, 
and the long train of crime’s incentives. ‘Thousands of Ken- 
tucky fathers and mothers have pledged themselves to be doubly 
diligent in endeavoring to inculcate the same wholesome lessons 
in their children at home. 

“The suggestion is a good one for the people of every State of 
the Union to follow, and the place to begin the crusade is in the 
home, school, and church, as is the intention in Kentucky.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


* THE Rev. A. P. Doyle, of the Paulist Fathers of New York, is planning 
to raise a quarter of a million dollars for the building of an Apostolic Mis- 
sion House in Washington. Theaim of the founders is to provide a train- 
ing school for missionaries and priests in America’s new insular posses- 
sions. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the election of Pope Leo XIII. was cele- 
brated with due pomp and pageantry on February 20, One of the most in- 


teresting events of the day was the presentation to the Pope of a golden 
tiara costing $25,000, the Jubilee present of the Roman Catholic world. 
Three purses of $40,000 each were offered, to be devoted to religious pur- 
poses; and addresses expressing lovalty and devotion were read by Cardi- 
nal Respighi, Vicar of Rome, by Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, and 
by Cardinal Boschi. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


OUTH AMERICAN papers note from time to time that the 
affairs of their continent are too often considered solely with 
reference to European exploitation. This tendency, we are told, 
leads to misunderstanding because questions of an exclusively 
South American character are ignored by the world at large. 
For instance, the territorial integrity of South America is re- 
garded by the outside world from a standpoint either wholly 
European or wholly North American. In South America, how- 
ever, they have a standpoint, too. According to this standpoint, 
territorial integrity means something besides freedom from the 
interference of Europeand the United States. It means that the 
persent national boundaries and jurisdictions of the continent 
shall be recognized as final. The /’xensa (Buenos Ayres) thinks 
the United States Government fails to grasp this principle and 
as a result incurs much unnecessary prejudice. Brazil’s dispute 
with Bolivia is declared to be acasein point. The influential 
organ just alluded to considers this matter of far graver import 
than any South American complication involving a European 
power. The situation with regard to it, after promising to tone 
down peacefully, has again become strained, threatening, indeed 
Brazil 


has concentrated troops in the states of Amazonas and Matto 


to involve no less than five South American republics. 


Grosso, while President Pando, of Bolivia, has taken steps of a 
beilicose nature. The trouble grows out of the question of Acre, 
the region made over to the New York-London syndicate by 
Bolivia. Brazil had recognized the rights of Bolivia to Acre by 
treaty, but when the syndicate came upon the scene, armed, it 
was contended, with excessive sovereign powers, questions of 
international law and of diplomacy arose that seem to obscure 
The 


Jornal do Commercio (Rio Janeiro) says the Brazilian Govern- 


the purely business aspect of the syndicate’s charter. 


ment would now like to buy Acre back from Bolivia or cede 
another strip of territory in exchange for it. A favorable solu- 
tion of the difficulty is looked for along some such lines as these. 
The Prensa takes the position that the Acre concession amounts 
practicaliy tothe creation of a new sovereignty in South America, 
a proceeding which the other republics can not consent to under 
any circumstances whatever: 

“Yerritorial integrity is the principle upon which South 
America’s preservation depends. The doctrine that territory 
may be the subject of conquest by adventurers, in order to form 
principalities, states or semi-states, is an innovation from 
Europe, applicable only to the wastes of Africa and Asia, in- 
habited by inferior and uncivilized races.” 

Since this was written it has become apparent that the Acre 
syndicate does not aim at the acquisition of any “sovereignty” 
as that term is understood in South America. But a good deal 
of ill feeling has survived the movement to set up an independ- 
ent republic in Acre. The Bolivian press, and notably the 
Capital (Sucre), which vehemently opposed the Government 
throughout the Acre crisis, is hostile to Brazil. It says: 


“ 


There can no longer be any doubt that a movement exists in 
Brazil to challenge Bolivia’s sovereignty in Acre. ‘This move- 
ment is based upon the open or clandestine support of the federal 
Government, or of the governments of the states of Para and 
Manaos. We should be on our guard.” 

“Ex-President” Galvez, of the collapsed republic of Acre, 
severely reflects upon the course of the state government of 
Manaos, in a statement published by the Jorna/ do Brazil (Rio 
Janeiro). A sharp attack upon Bolivia is made in the editorial 
columns of the Gazefa de Noticias (Rio Janeiro), which says 
that the Bolivian Government has clearly shown its incapacity 
It is also intimated that the President 


to rule its own territory. 
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of Bolivia did not dare lead the regiments of the republic into 
Acre lest the Vice-President should start a revolution behind the 
Chief Magistrate’s back. 
that the President eliminated this possibility by exiling the 
Vice-President.— 7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY DiGEstT. 


But we learn from another authority 





RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MACEDONIAN 
CRISIS. 


KE UROPE has been again confronted with a serious crisis in 

the shape of the Macedonian question. Nevertheless there 
is an element of mystery in the situation due, it is saidin England, 
to Russia's efforts to conceal the true state of affairs from West- 
ern Europe. Certainly the news that reaches the outside world 
from the Balkans is of a meager and bewildering character. 
inti- 


Macedonian information is at a premium. It has been 


mated more or less vaguely that a certain great Power—“ neither 


, 


Austria-Hungary nor Russia ”—is resisting the rest of Christian 
Europe in demanding that Turkey end once for all a “ peril and 
scandal.” All attempts to explain the crisis are thus hampered 
by obscurities that have their origin, apparently, in what goes 
by the name of European diplomacy. Luckily, however, it is 
possible to weave something like a connected narrative from the 
tangle of comment and conjecture in which the press of Europe 
The Daily News (Lon- 


don) lays*the foundation of the subject in these words : 


is involving the object of Macedonia. 


ar 


he treaty of San Stefano handed over a considerable part 
of Macedonia to Bulgaria. England and Lord Beaconstield 
stepped in and handed her back to the Turk, who since that 
period has been pillaging and murdering at will. There has 
never been anything but anarchy in Macedonia, or in Albania 
either, since the treaty of Berlin. There never will be as long 
as the Turks remain there as the governing power, Before the 
Greek movement came to a head a serious rising was threaten- 1 
ing in Macedonia, and at one moment a dramatic and powerful 
union between Greece and the Balkan states seemed inevitable. 
Would that it had been consummated! Macedonia would then 
have been free, Crete would have been as Greek as she is certain 
to be in a few years or months, and the Turk would have been 
pushed back farther and farther from the civilization point, with 
which he can never be in any real contact.” 


SE a EE UE ice. 


The “ Unspeakable Turk” being thus assigned his part in the 
piece, our trenchant commentator distributes the réles of the 
Christian Powers in the following fashion : 

“The material ambitions of Germany and the selfish and short- 
sighted indifference of Russia stayed the march of freedom in 
those unhappy years. Armenia wascrushed, Greece was beaten, 
but not entirely foiled; Macedonia was thrown again into ‘the 
sullen furnace of her afflictions.’ Then, as now, the Balkan 
states were the not very edifying centers of the rival intrigues of 
the great Powers. Russia, only half successful in her eman- 
cipating work, spoiled it by her violent interference in Bulgaria 
and lier cold-hearted abandonment of Armenia and Greece. Of { 
late she has certainly improved her position. Bulgaria, with 
her shifty Prince, is largely in her hands, and Montenegro is 
naturally and wisely her firm ally. With Macedonia she has 
large affinities—ties of religion and of race and language—which 
did not exist in the case of Armenia. In Constantinople Ger- 
many has largely supplanted her, but the Kaiser has made no ; 
progress either in the affections or the interests of the Balkan 
states, while Austria, another great factor in the solution of the 
near Eastern problem, has shown a keen desire tocultivate Mace- 
donian feeling. Now it would seem as if Russia were feeling 
her way to an advance.” 


SP RRERET SLO eee 


All this does not take us into Macedonia. Information from 
within that area of desolation has the tantalizing inadequacy of 
the particulars vouchsafed us from time to time concerning the 
canals on Mars. The Edinburgh Review (London) undertook 
in one of its recent numbers to lift the veil. It painted this 
melancholy picture : 


“The economic exhaustion of the country is only equaled by 4 








a cae 





the moral degradation of itsinhabitants. Rebellion or utter ruin 
js the only alternative left to a population groaning undera yoke 
of almost unparalleled severity. ‘Thatrecourse has not yet been 
had to rebellion is chiefly due to the fact that Macedonia isa 
house divided against itself. Heartily as the Christian races 
hate their common oppressor, they would rather be ruined by 
him than agree on acommon plan of action. This intensity of 
racial antipathy 
and antagonism 
and the number of 
the rival races are 
precisely the feat- 
ures which lend 
such a peculiar in- 
terest to the study 
of Macedonia, as 
compared with Al- 
bania, and render 
it asource of grave 
peril to the peace 
of Eastern Eu- 
rope.” 





The Turkish 
system of taxation 
flourishes ‘with 
savage disregard 





——— for decency,” while 
THE SULTAN OF TURKEY'S “PLOT TO DRENCH “the picture would 
THE WORLD IN BLOOD.” 





not be complete 
—Poster displayed by the New York 


American and Journal. without a refer- 

ence to the un- 

cleanly troop of Jewish brokers and money lenders who, like a 
flock of carrion crows following in the wake of any army march- 
ing to battle,’ 


accompany the predatory tax-gatherer “in the 
And there is worse to tell: 


hope of an easy prey.’ 


“Robbery is another cause of impoverishment. The peasant 
is plundered not only by professional brigands and outlaws, but 
by the very persons who are paid to protect him. No sooner is 
he out of sight of the £arako/, or wayside guard station, where 
he has been forced to leave part of the produce which he carries 
to market, than he is as likely as not to fall in with some of the 
numerous gangs of Albanian ruffians who, armed to the teeth, 
roam about the country for booty.” 


“However,” proceeds this graphic chronicler, “all these griev- 
ances wax pale before the terrible pest of brigandage, which 
has done more than anything else to bring the country to its 
present state of desolation ”: 


“Many are yearly driven to the mountains by the tyranny of 
the Turkish landlords, others seek in them a refuge from the 
clutches of Turkish officialdom, while not a few embrace the 
brigand’s career from sheer love of independence. ‘Better one 
day’s freedom than forty years of slavery and prison’ is a popu- 
lar maxim very frequently acted upon. The hope of speedy en- 
richment is also an attraction which goes far to minimize the 
risks of mountain life, while the slothfulness and the venality of 
the authorities inspire the brigand with the assurance of impu- 
nity. ‘The ranks of these free agents of evil are further swelled 
by the creatures of the revolutionary committees, who profess to 
be actuated by motives of pure patriotism, without, however, 
disdaining to combine with them the pursuit of less ideal objects. 
The districts near the frontiers, affording as they do greater 
facilities for escape, are those most commonly infested with 
brigand bands, but there is hardly any part of Macedonia quite 
free from the scourge.” 


Such is Macedonia from within. Reverting to the external 
aspect of the problem, we find a writer in The Fortnightly Re- 
view (London) defending the Turk and finding him not so very 
unspeakable after all: 

“The Macedonian question is symptomatic of the general dis- 
ease which permeates this heterogeneous empire [of the Sultan], 


and tho on the occasion of each fresh outburst of the complaint 
we expect the last hour has come, still things manage to drag 
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on and nothing in particular happens. As regards Macedonia, 
however, the chronic state of unrest is almost openly, but none 
the less insidiously, fostered by Greece and by Bulgaria; the 
former still cherishing the Greek idea of a restored Byzantine 
empire—the latter largely arising from the ambition of the 
Prince of Bulgaria to become a king (and to be a king a king- 
dom is necessary), whilst his ally, Russia, is only too willing to 
help him in anything that will keep the sore between him and 
the Sultan open and raw. The high road to a new Byzan- 
tium would be Macedonia, and in Macedonia the Greeks have 
no difficulty in disseminating disloyal sentiments against the 
Sultan.” 


The situation being analyzed for us in this fashion, the ques- 
tion arises, What is to be done? ‘Owing to disunion among the 
Powers,” we read in the London 77zmes, “which are agreed only 
in maintaining the status guo, there seems little hope that the 
reforms stipulated in the Berlin treaty will ever be put into exe- 
cution ”: 


“The deliberate purpose of Russia is to foster the disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman empire. ‘The protectorate which she is 
gradually assuming over the Christian populations of Turkey is 
detrimental to the established rights of France and prevents 
any cordial cooperation between her and her ally. Germany, 
bent on securing material advantages, is ready to tolerate the 
worst excesses of Turkish misgovernment, provided she attains 
her ends. Austria, paralyzed by internal dissensions, is only 
too thankful to see things remain as they are.” 


A great deal of water has flowed under London Bridge since 
the above was written. The great English organ formulates its 
editorial ideas in a more optimistic strain, and we find it now 
saying: 


“What is imperatively demanded as the first step to bettering 
the present condition of things in Macedonia, as elsewhere in the 
Turkish empire, is not the publication of liberal constitutions or 
the carving out of independent principalities, but a serious and 
sustained endeavor to work the existing administration properly. 
It has been pointed out again and again that Turkey possesses 
honest and capable officials who, if backed by the real support 
of the Powers, could probably carry on the government of the 
vilayets in the way all disinterested well-wishers desire. It is 
quite true that, as is pointed out by the authority quoted by our 
Paris correspondent, the disorganization of Turkish finance, 
with its corollaries of a half-fed army and unpaid officials, con- 

















THE DARDANELLES SEE-SAW, 


The game played by Great Britain and Russia consists in seeing who will 
be at the top if by chance both are on a level in testing the strength of 
Turkey’s old carcass. —Ffischietto (Turin). 


stitutes a bar as nearly insuperable as anything can be to the 
effective carrying out of improved administrative methods. For 
this reason it might prove necessary to secure effective and far- 
reaching reforms at the heart of the empire as well as 1n its outly- 
ing members; but such a prospect should not deter the Powers 
from taking the more obvious steps toward practical amelioration 
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to which everything seems now to point. The crushing burden 
of taxation under which the Macedonian peasant labors would be 
robbed of most, if not all, of its terrors if he were freed from 
illegal extortions by the presence of honest officials. ‘That the 
task of the latter might prove a hopeless one unless they could 
count on efficient European aid we can, however, hardly doubt. 
The more vital, in view of this fact, becomes the need for secur- 
ing measures of European supervision and inspection which shall 
be adequate to the need. That some such practical scheme is 
embodied in the Austro-Russian plans of reform seems certainly 
evident.” 

Austrian opinion seeks to minimize the importance of the 
crisis, the Pes/er Lloyd (Budapest) declaring that “there is no 
occasion for panic” and alluding to former troubles tided over. 
The Paris 7emps says the situation may bring Europe face to 
face with a peril of the first magnitude when the spring season 
sets in. The 77zduna (Rome), organ of the Italian ministry, 
has a very elaborate study of the crisis. ‘ Turkey,” it says, 
“can not tolerate anarchy as the normal condition of existence 
in Macedonia, nor can Europe tolerate it either, not only out of 
considerations of humanity but for the sake of international 
equilibrium and peace”: 

“The rivalries among the Powers, which alone prevented a 
carrying out of the provisions of the agreement of 1878, have not 
ceased. A Macedonian Macedonia, that might become the 
nucleus of a future Balkan federation, would not further the 
designs of Austria any more than an Armenian Armenia would 
have furthered the designs of Russia. So it is not to be won- 
dered at if obstacles emanating from Vienna hinder everything 
in the shape of a complete development of Macedonian national- 
ity. But Europe, for the sake of her own self-respect, can not 
permit a renewal of the Armenian experiment. Too often, as it 
is, has the Sublime Porte been warned in vain that every act of 
bad faith must entail most serious consequences to the Ottoman 
empire. It would be impossible to prolong indefinitely the 
struggle between the reactionary forces of Mohammedanism and 
the impatience of the Balkan populations.” 


It will be observed that this Italian opinion conflicts with 
some of the British opinion already quoted. The British aver 
that the opposition to an equitable settlement in Macedonia does 
not emanate from Austria, but the 77zéuza insists that it must. 
However, the A//gemeine Zeitung (Vienna) asserts that Aus- 
tria is ready and eager to act in cooperation with Russia to set- 
tle the Macedonian question. This paper has certain official 
relatious which give great weight to its opinion, The Journal 
des Débats (Paris) thinks there is no doubt of the existence of a 
thorough Austro-Russian understanding with reference to Mace- 
donia, and it adds that France will act in harmony therewith. 
Official German opinion is expressed by the Aveuz Zeitung 
(Berlin), which is resentful of insinuations that Germany is ob- 
structing a settlement of the trouble. Says this organ: 


“We are urged to support Russia in the efforts of her diplo- 
macy to bring about a better state of affairs in Macedonia. i. 
The reforms in Macedonia which Russia desires have our hearty 
support, and we hope that the efforts of Austria and Russia— 
which we have earnestly seconded—will be successful. Nothing 
is further from our purpose than a Metternich policy. But we 
do not feel called upon to assume the burden of Oriental policy. 
{tis to our interest to hinder as far as we can the development 
of an Oriental crisis, which could easily lead to a European 
Crisis. For this reason we have not approved of the agitations 
of Macedonian committees, altho we deplore the barbarities of 
the Turks.” 


The consensus of European opinion indicates a settlement of 
the crisis by the Powers under the leadership of Austria and 
Russia, with France a strong supporting influence, All authori- 
ties agree, nevertheless, that a crucial difficulty must present 
itself when the spring season has advanced sufficiently to enable 


the revolutionary bands to arouse the Macedonian population.— 
Translations made for Tue Lirerary DIGEs?t. 
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VICTORY OF THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 


y IIE ups and downs of the young Sultan of Morocco have 

been overshadowed by crises in other parts of the world. 
But he has given a good account of himself in his dealings with 
the pretender, Bu-Hamara, upon whom he inflicted a smart de- 
feat recently. The Sultan Abd-el-Aziz has since that time been 
reasserting his impugned supremacy throughout Morocco, It 
is generally assumed that the pretender’s cause is doomed, be- 
cause the fanatical tribesmen, will deem him a shattered idol. 
Nevertheless, this view of the matter is not shared by an anony- 
mous writer in the Revue de Paris, who says the Sultan will 

















MULAI ABD-EL-AZIZ, 
Sultan of Morocco, with his American bicycle. 


surely have to face another insurrection in no very distant 
future. The Moroccans are resolved to be rid of him because he 
has fallen too much under the influence of Europe and Chris- 
tianity: 


“Changeable tho public opinion in Morocco may be, as else- 
where, it is very probable that the majority of the Moroccan 
tribesmen will never willingly serve this unpopular Sultan who, 
having inherited none of the qualities of his father, affronts by 
his every act the religious convictions of the people, and seems 
to rule under the tutelage of Great Britain, the most unpopular 
of European Powers in Morocco, If the present revolt be sup- 
pressed in slaughter another revolt will follow it in some portion 
of Morocco. ‘The Moroccan question will always be on the point 
of reopening. In the interest of Morocco, as well as in the in- 
terest of Europe, every effort should be made by diplomacy to 
rid Abd-el-Aziz of the pernicious influence of his Christian 
environment. If the Sultan refuses to follow the straight path 
traced by his predecessors, the accession to the throne of a 
strongly orthodox prince should be favored—one imbued with 
the principles and traditions of [the former Sultan] Mouley-el- 
Hassan.” 

A good deal of importance is attached to this view as emana- 
ting from a source in close touch with the French Foreign Office, 
The Kélnische Zeitung says the French Government regards 
itselt as in a sense ‘‘a Mohammedan power” in view of its colo- 











nial connections. “France particularly aims at the neutraliza- 
tion ” of the great Moroccan center of ‘Tangier, “ which commands 
the Mediterranean opposite Gibraltar.” The French style them- 
selves“ Morocco’s nearest neighbors,” and that country “is within 
the French sphere of influence.” The German paper adds: 
“The French program means that all Morocco must go to 
France with the exception of ‘Tangier, which is to be made neu- 














READILY UNDERSTOOD, 

The Morocco Pretender was formerly a conjuror, and the Sultan flees 

from him to avoid being extinguished. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 

tral. We agree with this last stipulation. It is no longer a 
secret that this policy is that of the French colonial party, which 
aims at the acquisition of the whole of Morocco, in order thereby 
to round out the colonial empire of France. ‘This colonial empire 
is to comprise all northwest Africa as far as the Kongo, and to 
be matched only by the colonial empire of Great Britain in India. 
There are not wanting indications that this policy accords with 
the ambitions of the French colonial and foreign offices, as is 
shown by the pains and expense lavished by successive cabinets 
in operations along the Algerian-Moroccan frontier. Morocco is 
to this element the great prize of the future.”"—77ans/ations 
made for THE Lirerary DiGEsT, 


THE LIBERAL CHAOS IN SPAIN. 


VER since the death of Sagasta, the Liberals in Spain have 
struggled to form themselves into a cohesive body for po- 
litical purposes, but quite in vain. ‘They have found a nominal 
leader in the person of Sefior Montero Rios. ‘This publicist is 
both experienced and able. He has formulated a policy based 
upon the principles of the lamented Sagasta; but the Liberal fac- 
tions have at last ceased negotiating with one another, and as a 
result there is no recognized opposition in the country at all. 
This situation is ascribed to the radicalism of Sefior Canalejas, 
formerly a member of a Sagasta ministry and now the leader of 
Spain’s democratic element. The /udéfendance Belge (Brus- 
sels) says the present situation is “for the hest”: 

“What destroyed the Liberal party in Spain was its constant 
compromise with elements claiming to be Liberal, but which in 
reality pursued Conservative aims. These were the elements 
that drove Sagasta, from the very beginning of his last minis- 
try, to make concessions to Clericalism that were inconsistent 
with Liberal principles. To this cause must be attributed the 
discredit into which the Sagasta ministry fell toward its decline. 
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At present the situation has the advantage of being well-defined, 
The democratic element can group itself openly about Sefior 
Canalejas, who has a policy that all anti-Clericals and all friends 
of financial and economic reform can support. But in view of 
the political methods that prevail in Spain, where the party in 
power determines, before the elections are held, just what num- 
ber of seats the opposition shall win, it goes without saying that 
the Liberal faction headed by Sefior Moret will be favored by 
Premier Silvela, since the opposition of that faction is only a 
matter of fourm. It is not, therefore, in the Cortes that Sefior 
Canalejas and his friends will do their best work. They will 
win public opinion to their side by an agitation in the country 
at large. Their influence will thus become strong enough in 
time to enable them to make headway against the forces of 
reaction.” 


This view is partially indorsed by the utterances of the Span- 
ish press. ‘The dynastic Afoca (Madrid) is very much concerned 
at the Liberal chaos because it threatens the artificial party sys- 
tem and may lead to the creation of a genuine instead of a sham 
opposition. The idea is not expressed so nakedly, but that is 
what its comment amounts to. For instance: 

“We do not forget the services rendered by the Liberal party, 
notwithstanding its errors and shortcomings. We note, not 
without alarm, the factions into which it is shattered. The 
existence of strong and well-disciplined parties seems to us pref- 
erable to a multiplicity of separated groups, which too often 
merely obstruct legislative activity and disarrange parliamen- 
tary life. We deem it to the interest of the nation and the mon- 
archy that a strony and united Liberal party should exist, in 
which experience and the spirit of moderation temper the exag- 
geration of mere theory and adjust policy to the exigencies of 
the time.” 

There are six different factions among the Liberals, says the 
Heraldo de Madrid, organ of Sefior Canalejas. It alludes to 
the efforts of Sefor Montero Rios to unite these factions under 
his own leadership, but declares such efforts vain until a genu- 
inely democratic policy is decided upon. The /mparcia/ 
(Madrid) calls attention to the interminable character of the 
Government’s negotiations with the Vatican, and declares that 
the conclusion of these confabulations affords a basis of union 
upon which any number of factions ought to be able to unite. 
The Republican Pazs (Madrid), however, says that these nego- 
tiations are practically over for the present at any rate, and it 
even admits that Spain may have gained from them an increased 
control over the religious orders.—7rans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


BOER WOMEN,.- Had the Boer women been given their way, the war in 
South Africa might still be “on,” thinks the Gzds (Amsterdam). Rather 
than yield “ they would have endured endless woes,” 


FROM CAESAR TO MORGAN.-J. Pierpont Morgan can be compared only 
with Julius Ca@sar, according to Mario Morasso, writing in the Rassegna 
Internazionale (Rome). “The Napoleon of to-morrow can only be the 
Morgan of to-day.” 


ALSACE STILI. FRENCH.—The efforts of Emperor William to Germanize 
Alsace are a failure, if we may accept what the Revue /nternationale de So- 
ciologie (Paris) asserts. The economic situation of the territory makes it 
dependent upon France, and all its ideas and aims are French. 


POLITICAL CALM IN FRANCE.—“France is passing through a period of 
great political calm,” says 7he Outlook (London). “She is to be congratu- 
lated upon this as long as the calm lasts, but some close observers will be 
apt to think that this unusual and most un-Frenchlike peacefulness is in 
itself a portent. More remarkable still is the subsidence of the bitter ani- 
mosities aroused by the Religious Associations Act. Not often has the 
Church of Rome allowed so complete a victory to its opponents.” 


RUSSIAN PALACE INTRIGUES.—“Reliable information from St. Peters- 
burg points to great dissensions among the leading members of the Czar’s 
Government,” says Free Russia (London). “The struggle for supremacy 
between Messrs. von Plehveand S. Witte is an open secret. It is well 
known in official circles that the Home Secretary, profiting by Mr. Witte’s 
absence on his journey to Siberia, tried to undermine his position, and 
privately ‘offered’ the post of Minister of Finance, as a future vacancy, to 
Mr. Kokovtsev, at present Mr. Witte’s assistant. Some people, however, 
who ought to know, do not believe in this candidature, and name General 
Lobko, the present State Controller, as Mr. Witte’s successor, in the event 
of that minister’s downfall.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A BUNCH OF CAMEOS. 


THE MONK AND THE DANCER. By Arthur Cosslett Smith. Cloth, 5x 7% 
in., 241 pp. Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

\/ HETHER collections of short stories published in book form find 
\ purchasers enough to repay the firm that brings them out, or 
1ot, such a group of them as the six printed under the caption of ‘‘ The 
Monk andthe Dancer”’ can not but win the heartiest encomium of every 
reader sensitive to the peculiar charm of this form of literary art. Mr. 
Arthur Cosslett Smith must be admitted as a master in this fascinating 
field. That he is a man of forty, or thereabouts, cosmopolitan and 
ripened to perfection by the study of 
French models, might be astutely con- 
jectured, and the conjecture is borne 
out by the facts. 

In these admirable stories, Mr. 
Smith's touch is firm, knowing, and 
refreshingly effective. His style sug- 
gests the trenchant vigor and lumi- 
nous'clarity of De Maupassant. The 
manner of the telling is half the battle 
in his case, tho the stories are fresh, 
original, and ingenious as to motif 
and exposition. 

‘The Monk and the Dancer” is 
not a startlingly novel idea in sub- 
stance; but it is reenforced by en- 
gaging accidental modifications. An 
innocent young man succumbs to the 
perilous fascinations of a Spanish 
danseuse; that is the story in a nut- 
shell. But. this virginal Apollo is 
amonk of the abbey of La Trappe, at Staoiieli, in Algeria. More, he 
has been reared from his infancy within the silent walls, and the world 
and that agitating factor in it, woman, are a closed book to him. Again, 
to intensify the situation, Brother Argelo learns on the very day on 
which Dolores strays into the guest-chamber of the monastery that he 
is the son of a Count Charles d’ Apremont, colonel of the Fourth Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique, and an Almée woman, who danced in thecafé of 
Biskra; and at the same time that he learns who his parents were he is 
also informed that they are both dead. The father abbot lifts the veil 
of the past for him. Tumult enough is thus injected into the warm, 
white soul whose whole existence of twenty-two years has been passed 
in the geranium-scented silence of the severest monastic rule known to 
the Church. 

With unhesitating promptness, this modern Adam succumbs to the 
wiles of Dolores. After a few months, when she has tired of the toy 
she has made of him, the young monk drags himself back to the con- 
vent, his whole soul a lacerated garment of penance, and they take the 
stricken prodigal in, back to the silence which will never be voiceless 
to him again, and to whom the breath of the geraniums will be a per- 
fume with the scent of a shattered ideal in it. 

Mr. Smith has a humor not dry, not caustic; only polished and inocu- 
lated with cosmopolitanism. Different lands and human nature in its 
myriad phases are things he knows by heart. Never for a moment is his 
pen not that ofthe gentleman and the artist. One story is specifically 
humorous; another, embroidered with needle-pricks of humor. In his 
touch, his sentiment, his manner, he is the sophisticated club-man, who 
knows it all. But the artistic sense is never crippled by this embodied 
worldly pen. The work is clean-cut, assured, and you will never mis- 
take him, or fail to be glad that he has written for your appreciative 


taste 























ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH. 


THE DOINGS OF THE SUBURBAN WOMAN. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. By Florence Popham. Cloth, 5 x 73 
n., 285 pp. Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 


4 


NCE in a while the reader of modern fiction comes across an oasis 

in the desert of adventure and romance—a book in which nothing 

very much happens and yet whose every-d@y affairs are presented in so 
amusing a fashion that they interest some of us far more than do the 
lovers and the beautiful heroines in the romantic novels. The latest of 
such books is ‘*‘The Housewives of Edenrise.” Edenrise is a little 
village not far from London, and the ‘‘ housewives” are the ladies in 
the little society of the town. While we read the book, the doings of 
these ladies, their petty affairs, and the difficulties which they have with 
their servants become fora moment the most absorbing thing in the 
world. The writer has the unusual gift of making one understand and 
sympathize with not only the joys and sorrows of her characters, but 
with their little jealousies and petty annoyances. In fact, all the per- 
sonages in the book are real people; when one has finished it one has 
lived in Edenrise, taken tea with Mrs. Peacock, and listened to the scan- 
dalized ladies as they discussed the affairs of the impossible Mrs. Green- 
law. The author, too, has resisted the temptation to burlesque the 
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housewives. The humor with which their affairs and themselves are 
described is never strained or overdone. It is doubtful if many men 
will enjoy this book as thoroughly as its women readers. A man would 
have to be a very close observer of feminine nature to understand what 
a very close study of life this is. There isa widely spread superstition 
among men that a woman is mysterious, that .it is impossible to com- 
prehend her motives, and that, when estimating her character, one 
should reckon twice two as five. For such people these housewives 
would be too transparent. Suburban womanhood is here described as 
it is after the husband has gone to town. The different characters are 
very like those one would be apt to find ina suburban village. They 
are neither all stupid nor ‘‘catty."" Some are sensible, fine, and broad- 
minded; they talk as women do when there are no men around, and it is 
this very thing that men would be very likely not to understand. 


THE PASSING OF A FIGHTING BURGHER. 


THREE YEARS’ WAR. By Christian Rudolf De Wet. Portrait by John S. 
Sargent, R.A. Four Plans anda Map. Cloth, 6x 9in., 448 pp. Price, 
$2.50. Scribner's Sons. 


N the judgment of a competent military critic, this book is neither a 

| treatise on the Boer war nor a history of it; ‘‘it does not pretend 

to be.’’ It is more justly described as ‘‘a log" of the events in which 

De Wet was personally concerned—a chronicle of detached movements 

and spirited ‘‘ affairs.’”’ ‘So far as the military history of the war goes, 

the book might as well have been written by acorporal.’’ True; but 

such a corporal! One who, from the condition of a private burgher, 

was called to be commander-in-chief in less than five months; and from 

whom the fighting Free-Staters took their orders, from the capture of 
Cronje to the end of the war. 

A free-footed partizan chief was this Boer farmer; a phenomenal 
leader of irregulars; keeping thousands of British horse racing over the 
Veldt in the vain hope of catching him; cutting through the British lines 
‘‘ with an audacity justified by his fertile resourcefulness"; a man who 
has mastered the Boer tricks of cover and stalking, and who “‘shot at 
a mark”; one who knew how to keep the enemy busy wondering what 
he would do next, and whose place in the world’s story of romantic and 
formidable bushwhacking is found somewhere between Forrest and 
Mosby. 

The most convincing impression of the mind and temper of De Wet 
that we get from these pages concerns the logical and practical direc- 
tion of his criticisms and require- 
ments. Whatever the emergency, he 
‘‘means business”; in no predica- 
ment, for no strain or stress, has he 
any use for heroics—for ‘‘ exalted sen- 
timents,”’ even of magnanimity or of 
reverence. At Paardeburg, ‘Our 
arrival on the previous day had made 
a way of escape for General Cronje”; 
but Cronje would not move. The 
world will honor that great general, 
‘**but I believe that 
he ought to have sacrificed his own 
notions to the good of the nation; 
he should not have been brave at the 
expense of his country’s indepen- 
dence, to which he was as fiercely 
attached as I.” It was Cronje’s con- 
viction that he must stand or fall with 
his laager. He never realized that 
his capture would mean the death of 
many burghers, and that indescribable panic throughout all the laagers 
on the Veldt. That fatal surrender, De Wet maintains, was not only 
the burghers’ undoing; it reenforced the enemy. 

The fact that the Boers of the Free State fought in small detachments 
was, to De Wet's notion, pregnant with much vexation to the English, 
whose wits were troubled to invent a new vocabulary of epithet suit- 
able to the occasion—* Rebels,’’ ‘‘ sniping-bands,”’ ‘‘ guerillas."’ He 
seems to have been always at a loss to comprehend why guerillas. But 
he is in a measure relieved by their withdrawal of the obnoxious fling 
at the peace negotiations, when they acknowledged that the Boer lead- 
ers formed a legal government. ‘ They really did not mean to use the 
word at all." 

To the Boers, ‘‘ Majuba Day ” (27th of February) was a date of omi- 
nous import. On the ‘‘ Majuba Day” of 1902, Commandant Van Merwe 
and four hundred stout burghers fell into the hands of the enemy. On 
that same day—nineteen years after the great battle—befel the terrible 
defeat at Paardeburg, where the Boers lost General Cronje and a great 
force of their best fighters. And when the twenty-first anniversary 
was upon them, they were called upon to commemorate it in appalling 
losses of men and cattle captured by the enemy. Says De Wet: 








he declares; . . 




















CHRISTIAN R. DE WET. 
From portrait by John S. Sargent. 


‘* We had always been able until now toget the cattle safely away; the 
unevenness of the Veldt here was greatly in our favor. But this time, 
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we could not. How am I to explain the inexplicable? JI Aad 
but not against England.” 


tuned 


On the sth of June the first commando laid down their arms near 
Vredefort. ‘‘The whole miserable business’’ came to an end on the 
i6th. To continue the desperate struggle was to court extermination, 
Already the women and children were dying by thousands. Starvation 
was knocking at their doors, and knocking loudly. ‘‘I have often been 
present,’’ says De Wet, ‘‘at the death-bed and at the burial of those 
who have been nearest to my heart—father, mother, brother, friend; 
but the grief I felt on those occasions was not to be compared with 
what I now underwent at the burial of my nation.” 

By the light of that pathetic outburst, it is not difficult to detect the 
grimly bitter protest that lurks in De Wet’s Dedication: ‘‘To my 
Fellow Subjects of the British Empire !” 


HEART CHORDS ON AN IRISH HARP. 


FATHER TOM OF CONNEMARA. By Elizabeth O'Reilly Neville 
5% x 7% in., 394 pp. Price, $1.50. Rand, McNally & Co. 


OST Americans have rather vague ideas about Ireland. Many 
M could give no more graphic definition of it than the country 
which is moving to New York. But even the least interested know it 
as the land of such discrepant sobriquets (or are they cognate ?) as the 
‘* Green Isle,” and the ‘Isle of the Saints.” The importation of ver- 
dancy to these shores is palpably evident, tho the ‘‘ Saints’’ do not 
appear to make their hegira to New York in surging throngs. 

This modest cluster of stories by an Irish woman is redolent of the 
Irish sod. Mrs. Neville selects one of the barest sections of the island as 
her ferrain, and sounds the depths of the primitive Keltic nature which 
it produces and fosters. ‘‘ The nearer the bone the sweeter the meat.”’ 
The humor, bed-rock virtues, and child-like poetry of Connemara and its 
folk breathe with the pathos of an wolian harp from her pages. They 
are unaffected tales, but rich in their simplicity, and tho there is an 
amateurish touch at times in her style, it somehow accords beguilingly 
with the hearty directness of her narration. 

‘*Connemara lies on the uttermost verge of the most western island 
of Europe, and is the last spot on which the sun rests before he is lost to 
the eyes of men,” she says. It is a natural stronghold, between Killary 
and Galway bays on the west coast, and few tourists penetrate into its 
wild but beautiful fastnesses, and if the land grudgingly feeds the bodies, 
the souls of its simple folk have noble qualityin them. We believe this 
because Mrs. Neville saysit in a way that makes doubt base. Can such 
passages as this be withstood ? 

‘*Each Connemara man holds his head high, and he has reason for 
doing so. He may bea fisherman depending on the elements for his 
breakfast, or a farmer breaking his heart overa crop that would evoke a 
curse from a Roscommon cotter; but he comes from royal blood, and 
he knows it and is deeply thankful. He is brave because his ancestors 
were brave, he is hospitable because they were hospitable, and he is 
courteous because they were courteous. His dinner may consist of 
some potatoes and a freshly caught salmon, or potatoes and milk, or 
potatoes and nothing at all; but he invites you to partake of it with the 
dignity of a prince.” 

It is astonishing what a hardy race the potato and sea-air will breed. 
Their sterile land is clothed in wild beauty and the perfume of flowers 
sweetens the air. What freshness in the simple annals of these poor, as 
told by Mrs. Neville! Character is rich and individual, and the simple 
Connemara incidents are tragic, pathetic, humorous, and endearing as 
she weaves them into these tales. There is one story, ‘‘ Vulcan and 
Venus,”’ that is very strong in its granite rawness of emotion. But the 
vein of Irish humor predominates, the ‘‘ real thing,’’ the quick, unctuous, 
colored flow of retort, that playful effervescence of the fancy, stiffened 
by a grasp of the adversary’s weak point, which, like some delicate 
wines, does not survive exportation from the country of its vintage. 


Cloth, 


PICTURES OF IRISH LIFE. 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Barlowe. 
pp. Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co, 


Cloth, 5x 7% in., 248 


S a novelist Miss Barlowe is singularly lacking in what has been 
A regarded as the great essential, that is, the ability to make a plot 
which moves, to tell a story which carries one along so swiftly on its 
current of events that it gives one an illusion of life. It may be that 
there will come a time when the traditional plot, the events of which 
are all ‘‘ dovetailed ” together, and which all lead up to what we calla 
‘*climax,” will seem antiquated and artificial. Already there are signs 
of a diminishing loyalty to it. Some of our best books are mere frag- 
ments, so to speak, of life, with not any particular beginning or end. 
And some writers who began to write in this way have found later that 
the so-called plot paid, and their most dramatic work, in the conven- 
tional sense of the word, has been less vivid and less vibrant with the 
teal drama of life than the work which had a less conventional form. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Barlowe will not be one of these. In the 
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‘* Founding of Fortunes," the line between the kind of work which she is 
best suited to do and the kind which she has labored to learn to dois wel] 
defined. All her attempts to tell a connected story have an artificial 
result. Nowhere does she create in her reader the desire to turn the 
page over quickly to see what happened next, for it really matters very 
little. Rather one desires to linger over the little clear-cut pictures of 
Irish life, the small dramatic incidents, which have no important rela- 
tion to the story. Looked at from a literary point of view, as one of the 
literary signs of the times, an observant person can not but feel that the 
old species of story-telling and the new, which sacrifices form to the 
close observation of life, have met oddly here in this book, and some- 
what to the discomfort of both. 

Any one who knows Miss Barlowe's work knows how well she under- 
stands her people. No one, perhaps, has ever drawn so clearly their 
desperate merriment and their consoiing melancholy. Her studies of 
Irish life are more exact and more human than Miss Wilkins’s studies 
of New England have ever been, and better then Miss Wilkins’s. She 
has been able to make her readers see the look of the country in which 
her people live. 


A RUSSIAN VIEW OF TOLSTOY. 


TOLSTOY, AS MAN AND AS ARTIST. 
Dmitri Merejkowski. 
nam’s Sons. 


With an Essay on Dostoyevski. By 


Cloth, 5 x 74 in., 310 pp. Price, $1.50. G. P. Put- 


T is very difficult for us to get a just opinion of the great men of other 

I nations. This is especially true when the great man is obscured 
behind a difficult language, so that his countrymen’s estimates of 

him are inaccessible to most readers. When such an estimate is trans- 
lated, it is likely to be a shock to our preconceived ideas. This is cer- 
tainly the effect of the recently translated book of Dmitri Merejkowski 
on his distinguished countryman, Tolstoy. This writer paints Tolstoy 
in the light, not of a great Christian reformer who has given up the 
things of the world to return to a 
simpler and purer mode of life (the 
light in which the American reading 
public has been wont to 
him), but as a great pagan who 
somehow has gotten tangled up wit! 
Christian ideals which are quite for- 
eign to his nature and in direct op- 
position to his acts. According to 
Merejkowski, Tolstoy's attempt to re- 
nounce his worldly goods has been 
only a pathetic failure; his attempt 
to lead an austere life has resulted ir 








consider 





a life of austere but perfect luxury. 
Whether the readeris or is not con- 
vinced in the end, this Russian critic 
makes out a very telling case against 
Tostrengthen 
his most vital arguments, he 
the testimony of Tolstoy's devoted 

brother-in-law, Bers, and that of other intimate and sympathetic 
family friends. Nowhere does he convey the idea that Tolstoy is con- 
sciously a fraud, but simply that he has utterly failed in living the 
life he aimed to live, and has merely shirked where he pretended to 
renounce. 














the latter-day apostle. 





Uses 


DMITRI MERFJKOWSKI. 


Merejkowski's opinion of Tolstoy asa writer is no less interesting 
and individual. He gives him, of course, a place among the highest in 
the Russian literary Olympus. But he admires him, not asa psychologist, 
but as a writer who more thanany one else has understood the physical 
He is the * i 
the bodies of his personages, not their souls 
Merejkowski claims, and it is by some 


life of the people. great seer of the body,” and he describes 


They all talk alike, so 
curious personal and physical 
trait that they become real to us, some poignant gesture that makes 
them live. 

It seems almost a dramatic perversity that leads the Russian critic to 
contrast the art of Tolstoy and the art of Dostoyevski. The one sane, 
of splendid physical health, living an almost patriarchal life among his 
family; tle other abnormal, irregular in every detail of his life, a wan- 
derer on the face of the edtth, an epileptic even—the two most sharply 
contrasted types it would be possible to find even in Russia, the land of 
contrasts. 

The later portion of the book is devoted to contrasting the subtle, 
curious, and tortured art of Dostoyevski with the obvious and phys- 
ical work of Tolstoy. The works of these two men complete each 
other, Merejkowski thinks; by their very difference they interpret 
each other. 

The author has managed to make his book of criticism as dramatic as 
aromance. He has set into vivid relief two of the most interesting 
figures in Russian literature, and his point of view, whether or not the 
reader agrees with it, is intensely interesting. 


WITH its February issue Scribner’s old established literary magazine, 
7he Book Buyer, changes its name to 7he Lamp. 
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FOR YOUR 


Farm, Home, or Business, 


| Can Get It 


No matter where your property is lo- 
cated or what it is worth 


If I did not have the ability and facilities to sell your property. I 
certainly could not afford to pay for this advertisement. This “ 
(like all of my other ‘ ads.’’) is practically sure to place on my list a 
number of new properties, alt I am just as sure to sell these properties, 
and make enough money in commissions to pay for the cost of the 
“ad.” and make a good profit besides. That is why I have the largest 
— <r business in the world to-day. 

Vhy not put your property among the number that will be sold as 
a result of this ‘‘ ad.’ 

I will not only be able to sell it—some time—but will be able to sell 
it quickly. Iam a specialist in quick sales. I have the most complete 
and up-to-date equipment in the world. I have branch offices through- 
out the country and a field force of 2500 men to find buyers. 

I do not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the ordinary 
real estateagent. Ido not makeany money through renting, 
conveyancing, mortgages, insurance, etc. I MUST SELL 
real estate—and lots of it, or go out of business. I can assure 
you I am not going out of business. On the contrary, I 
expect to find at the close of the year 1903, that I have sold 
twice as many properties as I did in 1902, but it will first be 
necessary for me to ‘“‘list’’ more properties. I 
want to list YOURS and SELL it. It doesn’t 
matter whether you have a farm, a home without 
any land, or a business; it doesn’t matter what it 
is worth or where it is located. If you will fill out 
the blank letter of inquiry below and mail it to me 
to-day, I will tell you how and why I can quickly 
convert your property into cash, and will give you 
my complete plan (free) and terms for handling it. 
The information I will give you will be of great 
value to you even if you should decide not to sell. 
You had better write to-day before you forget it. 


















If you want toe buy any kind of a Farm, Home, or Bust- 
ness, in any part of the country, tell me your requirements, 
I will guarantee to fill them promptly and satisfactorily. 


W. M. Ostrander, 


Suite 1419, North American Blidg., Philadeiphia 









You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-day. 
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IF YOU WANT CASH 






If You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
ard Mail this Coupon to me To-day. 









M. 


Ostrander 









1419 North American Bldg., 





Woy ; opr bay , ; , l yay ia ' , , I, 
Pleas end without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash 


buyer for my property, which nmsists of 





in the town or city of... 







County of.. 


and which 





The plan is to be based upon the following brief description 





of the property ‘obo cth es sade we OS bb 4O > SO 6 4.5 Om Oe Swe 6am en 








Size. cme , ~ oa < aon 





1419 North American Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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With a view of buying, / desire information about properties 









which correspond approximately with the following specifications: 







City or Counts } hart of State preferred 
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New Spring 
Costumes 


To the lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost, our New 
Spring Catalogue is indispensable. 
It illustrates styles of the newest, 
and at prices lower than ever be- 
fore e make every garment 
especially to order, thus ensuring 
the perfection of ‘fit and finish. 
No matter where you live, we pay 
the express charges. 





















Our Catalogue illustrates : 

New Suits, well-tailored, in 
the newest fashions, $8 up. 

Etamine Costumes, in 
models to prevail dur- ~ 
ing the coming Season, 
$12 up. 

The Latest designs in 
ring and Summer 
irts, $4 up. 

Rainy-Day and Walking 
Skirts, $5 5 up. 

Jaunty Jackets, 
Rainy -Day and 
Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 


The Catalogue and a full line of samples of o 
new Spring materials will be sent /vee by return mail 
@ order what you like—every garment you choose will 
be made to measure and guaranteed to fit and please 


you. If it does not, send it back promptly and we 
will refund your money. It’s your good-will we 
_ want most. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 

















COMPLETE FROM HEAD To T 
Samples LATEST STYLE. 


10 DRESSES ANY WOMAN 


















= vy wens agg Blanks. 
Introduce _ Direct 
earer our es 
ail we will make 
ret ten thousand 
oults absolutely to 
measure sent us for 


the following com- 
plete 






find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and post- 
office address, and we will 
gend you FREE SAMPLES OF 
<LoT 5-ft. ta line and 
measurethent blank for size 
-of Suit, Shirtwaist & Shoes, 

A genuine wool mixed repellant 

latest style, Tailor Made Blouse 
—, for such ladies’ 






nog 
Lace Bordered H’ndk’reh’f 4 
Handsome Leather Beit... .50 





Ladies’ pay daily for this 
pow't DELAY-—After 
aving filled 10,000 orders 


our prices for these suits 
will be 620.00 and Ne 
Free Articles. a 

GENTS’ COMPLETE 
‘OUTFITTING CO., 


Ladies’ Tailori: 
D 433 ng, 
ayer aes 


Reference: First Nat'l Bank, 
Qhicago. Capital $12,000,000, 





BEAUTIFUL 


‘LOWERS 


se Packet” is a Flower Garden in 
ise, a en delight you! It contains 
20 CHOICE ANNUALS, MIXED, 
(guaranteed 400 seeds). Sent with my 
pretty Catalog and Certificate admitting 
to my Third Annual Prize Contest (first prize 
) for flowers grown from it, to all enclos- 
ing 6c for + pores and addresses of two 
others growing flowers. I want to know you. 
324 prizes awarded in 1902. See 1903 catalog for list. 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman. 
No. 818 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. Minn. 
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“Under the Darkness of 
Chapeau. (The Neale Publishing Company.) 

“A Coin of Edward VII.”"—Fergus Hume. 
W. Dillingham Company.) 

“The Life Within.”— Anonymous. 
Publishing Company, $1.50.) 

“The English Language.” 


the Night.”—Ellen C. 
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— Frederick Manley 
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and W. Hailmann. (C. C. Birchard & Co.,, | 
Boston.) 

“The Laurel iP pete with Suggestions to 
Teachers."—W. N. Hailmann. (C.C. Birchard & 


0., Boston.) 
“Recollections of a Long Life.” 
ard. (Byron S. Adam, Washington, D.C., $2.25.) 
“Modern = Spiritualism.” — Frank 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons., 2 vols., 
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$s net.) 
— Stephen 


Animals.’ 
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3 “he American Republic and its Government.” 


James Albert Woodburn. 
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(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
“The Path of Evolution.’ 
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“Nuggets from a Welsh Mine.”"—Jenkin Lloyd 
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“The Meaning of Pictures.” — G. 
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“Some By-Ways of 
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“Henry Ashton.”—R. A. Dague. (Published by 
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“Socialism and Labor.”--Rev. J. L. Spalding. 
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“ Religion, Agnosticism, and Education.”—Rev. 
J. L. Spalding. (A. C. McC lurg & Co., $0.80 net.) 
“ Aphorisms and Reflections.”—Reyv. J. L. Spald- 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Mollusks. 


By HENRY JEROME STOCKARD 


Down where the bed of ocean sinks profound, 
Lodged in the clefts and caverns of the deep, 
Where silence and eternal darkness keep, 

These dumb primordial living forms abound 

What know they of this life in the vast round 
Of earth and air,—how wild the pulses leap 
At love’s sweet dream; 

sweep; 


what storms of sorrow 


What hopes allure us, and what terrors hound ? 
And, scattered on these slopes and plains below 
This atmospheric sea, one with the worm 
And beetle for a momentary term, 
What know we more of those ethereal spheres,— 
What rapture may be there, what poignant wo, 
What towering passions, and what high careers? 


—In February Harfger’s Magazine. 
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BOARD, 
SOLID BRASS, NieKEL PLATED. 
ROS,- GILT EDGES, "ENAMELED FACE. 
<2 Ourrir ENCLOSED IN NEAT BOX: 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF #1.00. 


H.D.PHELPS, ANSONIA, Conn. 
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A Tempting 
Delicacy 





Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


is the Natural Food for Invalids because it is the 
most porous and light of all foods and presents 
greater surface for the action of digestive fluids. 
These fluids are drawn by absorption into every 
part of the w heat shreds, making the food immed- 
lately assimilable. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit contains a food 
property to upbuild each and every element of the 
depleted body. Foods made of part of the wheat, 
such as white-flour bread, cannot do this,and the fer- 
ment contained in them results in a sour mass in 
the stomach. There is no lard, yeast or health-dis- 
turbing ingredient of any nature in Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit and its use insures a sweet, clean 
stomach. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit purifies the di- 
gestive tract, and constipation is unknown to those 
who eat it regularly. It can be prepared inso many 
tempting ways that the fickle appetite is always at- 
tracted by its goodness and the ailing body quickly 
responds to its all-nourishing force. 

For sale by all grocers. Send for **The Vital Question” 
(cook book, illustrated in colors) FREE, Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











The Best Fire-escape 
recaution against fire. Dumping hot 
oo into rickety cans or barrels is a 
cen ace to safety. 

Witt’s Corrugated Can is fire-proof. 
Made of galvanized steel. Close fitting 
lid prevents wind scattering ashes. 
Safest, strongest, best ash and garbage 
can made. ® .) 

Sold by house furnishing and hard ware dealers and 





HOT 


ATER. 
HEATED 


"$300 


HE ANDREWS SYSTEM 
HOTWATER HEATING 
tfected during 15 Minnesota winters, insures warm house 
n extreme cold ; low fuel cost in mild weather. Burns soft 
coal or hard. High- -grade steel boiler is quick - — dur- 
able, easily cleaned. Piping and radiation am 7 
By the ANDREWS MAIL ORDER JETHOD, 
complete plans are made, approved by owner, pipe 
is cut, radiation and material all ready to be erected 
by any handyman, is shipped from nearest distribut- 
point nd for booklet “‘ Home Heating.” 
STIMATE FREE, PIPING PLANS any 
house, $2.00, 


218 Globe Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 45 
itt] ANDREWS PEATING CO. Wh 
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Write for 
Ballard, 327 


rice-list. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Will write a series of articles on the political situa- 


tion at Washington as he sees it from week to 
Exclusively in 








$19 


a 


week. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


There are perhaps three or four men in the le 


ngth and 


breadth of the country who can write on political topics 


as sanely, shrewdly and clearly as Mr. White 


- but not 


one of them possesses in like degree his fine native 


humor or his ability to wring the last drop of human interest out of 
and into his writing. Mr. White has also the rare gift for stripping 


his subject 
a complex 


theme of its non-essentials and showing it forth in its simplest terms. 


How the Cabinet Does Bus 


By Charles Emory Smith 


Former Postmaster-General. A very general ignorance of the 
inner workings of the Cabinet room prevails, and yet the Cabinet 
is the least formal, the most active, of the arms of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Smith will illustrate with anecdotes of actual occur- 
rence how the assembly handles grave questions. 


A Congressman’s Wife 





iness 


+ 


A regular letter from one of the brightest women in Washington, giving us all the 
social gossip of the Capital, telling us the good things said at the social functions; 


bright, sparkling, full of life—/she social life of Washington. 


m<s>The Saturday Evening Post will 
be sent to any address every week 
from now to July Ist, 1903, on trial, 


on receipt of only 50 cents. 


It is the handsomest weekly magazine you ever saw 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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People are reading 


The 


Conquest 


Because it stirs their 
American pride, and 
brings vividly before 
them the deeds of the 
pioneers whose ad- 
venturous daring 
won for usacontinent 
Your bookseller has it, or 


will get it for you. It is 
the great book of the year 











without a_ perfectly 


is worthless 
reliable movement—a poor case 
ruins a good movement—does not 


properly protect it. Every 


ACCURATE-TO-THE-SECOND 


Dueber- Hampden 
Watch 


is made in our factory—movement, 
case and all—and consequently 


We Guarantee in Every Particular 
as we have been doing for years. 


Your dealer can supply you. Write us 
for ‘‘ Guide to Watch Buyers,’’ /ree. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
42 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 
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WHAT IS SCHAPIROGRAPH? 


THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly multi- 
copies anything written with pen and typewriter 
music drawings, etc. One original gives 105 
copies BLACK ink in 15 minutes. Avolda: 
stencil, washing, delays, and expensive supplies. 
Price, complete cap-size outfit, 88.00. sts 
tee Sent on & days’ free trial without 
eposit. THE I. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CO., 265 
Broadway, New York. 















Hear us, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Pheebus Apollo. 


By GUY WETMORE CARRY! 


Phoebus Apollo, who ar 10orn of con- 


e si 
tempt and pride, 


Humbled and crushed a world gone 


wrong 





since the smoke on thine altars died! 


Hear us, Lord of the Sunrise, and come, as of old 


you came; 


Dawn on the doubts and darkness born of our 


later shame! 

There are strange gods come among us, of pas- 
sion, and scorn, and greed : 

our sons at 


They are throned in our stately cities, 


their altars bleed. 


| The smoke of their thousand battles hath blinded 





thy children's eyes, 
And our hearts are sick for a 
us not with lies, 


ruler that answers 


Sick for thy light untarnished, Fruit of Latona’s 
pain : 
7 


Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, and come to thine own 
again! 
Our eyes, of earth grown weary, through the 


backward ages peer 

Till, wooed of our eager craving, the scene of thy 
birth grows clear, 

And across the calm A®gean, gray-green in the 
early morn, 

We hear the cry of the circling swans that salute 
the god new-born ; 

The challenge of mighty Python, the song of the 
shafts that go 

Straight to the heart of the monster, sped from 
thy slender bow. 

Again through the vale of Tempe a magical music 
rings, 

The song of the marching Muses, the ripple of 
fingered strings ; 

But this is our dreaming only: we wait fora 

stronger strain :— 

come to thine own 


Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, and 


again ! 
Divi , who know not 


There are some among us, ner 


thy way and will, 


Some of thy rebel children who bow to the 
strange gods still, 

5 1at dream of oppression, and many thé 

Some that d m of op] n many that 


dream of gold, 

Whose ears are deaf to the m 
world of old; 

But we, the few and the faithful, we are weary of 


usic that gladden the 


wars unjust. 
There is left no god of our 
love, believe, or trust; 
In our courts is justice scoffed at, 


thousand gods th 


atwe 

in our senates 
gold has sway, 

And the deeds of our priests and preac 
mock of the words they say. 

Cardinals, kings, and captains, there is 
fit to reign: 

Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, and come to thine own 
again! 


left none 


We have hearkened 
have given them trial and test, 


And the creed of thy Delphic temple of them all | 


is still the best ! 
The clean-limbed 
strong, and young, 


blithe disciples, slender, and 
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Charlotte Bronte 
George Eliot 


Jane Austen 
Studies in their Works 


By Henry H. Bonne 1, 8vo, 485 pages, 
Net, $2.00. By mail, $2.17. 


I. Charlotte Bronté, (a) Her Realism, 
(b) Her Attitude toward Nature, (c) Her 
Passion. 

II. George Eliot, (a) Her Religion and 
Philosophy, (b) Her Art, (c) Her Sym- 
pathy: Further considered. 

III. Jane Austen, (a) Her Place, (b) 
Her Wonderful Charm. 





‘In Mr. Bonnell's criticism we certainly 
gain the satisfaction of seeing the writers 
described intimately and through a sym- 
pathetic medium. Obviously he has read 

. to saturate his mind with the writ- 
ings under his consideration, to get out of 
them all that they can yield him, and to 
make the product of his study an inspira- 
tion to other readers. Consequently... 
to read his book is to renew one’s interest 
in his subjects and to respect his attitude 
toward them.’’—New York Times Saturday 
Review. 

‘“ Whoever is inggrested in the three 
women most famous in English letters, 
cannot fail to hail with pleasure a volume 
like this”? ...—New York Literary Digest. 

“The three great female novelists of 
England are once more made the subjects 
of thoughtful and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion.”’ . —New York Sun. 

“... This work, aside from being 
biographical, is an intimate psychic study 
of these three full-souled women. It con- 
tains many anecdotes and incidents that 
are known but to few, and the insight into 
the character of the three women is, in 
some particulars, also new.” — At- 
lanta Constitution. 
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““CARE OF 
INVALIDS” 


‘‘HOW TO PROPERLY VENTI- 
LATE A ROOM’? is one of the many 
hints given in a little brochure published by 
the medical department of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 


It is sent free to all applicants. 
FREE 


The health of the people is to 
Hence this offer. 


the interest of life insurers. 
Address, 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK 
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| WINSLOW & BIGELOW, Architects, Boston. 


Shingled Houses 
| are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded—not} 
so prim ; and shingles stained with 


’ e ~ | 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains) 
Have a soft depth and richness of color impossible} | 
in paints. They wear as long as the best paint, pre- 
serve the wood better,* and are fifty per cent.) 
cheaper to buy and to apply. All the merits of paint 
(and more), twice the beauty and half the cost. 

Stained Wood Samples and Colored Sketches sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, 64 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at All Central Points 
* ** Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or 
other decay.’’—CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
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The “Best” Light 


fs a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper tian kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. NoOdor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHTeCO. 
92 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO, 


| 
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The swing of their long processions, the lilt of the | 
songs they sung, 
Thine own majestic presence pursuing the nymph 
dawn 
In thy chariot eastward blazing, by thy stately 
ffons drawn 
The spell of thy liquid music, heard once in the 
speeding year: 


things, Great Archer, that we long 





to see and hear! 

For beside thy creed unblemished all others are 
stale and vain: 

Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, and come to thine own 


again | 


Monarch of light and laughter, honor, and trust, 
and truth, 

God of all inspiration, King of eternal youth, 

Whose words are fitted to music as jewels are set 
in gold, 

There is need of thy splendid worship in a world 
grown grim and old! 

We have drunk the wine of the ages, we are come 
to the dregs and lees, 

And the shrines are all unworthy where we bend 
reluctant knees: 

The brand of the beast is on us, we grovel and 
grope and err. 

Wake, Great God of the morning! The moment 
has come to stir! 

The stars of our night of evil ona wan horizon 
wane :— 

Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, and come to thine own 

again! 

—In February Scribue:’s Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr. Collier Always “ Touches Wood,”—The 
superstition of actors is so well known that some- 
times even a single habit is construed into being 
an omen for good-luck or fortune. William Col- 
lier, says the New York £uvening Telegram, will 
never enter or leave a room or go on or off the 
stage without touching a piece of wood. 

This is particularly noticeable in his stage en- 
rances. Mr. Collier stands in the wings at Weber 
& Fields’ Music-Hall waiting his cue, and when it 
arrives he reaches out to the frame of the nearest 


passes the tips of his fingers over the sur- 





the wood, and walks before the audience. 


Once, in the excitement of a first performance, 


he nade a few steps toward the footlights when 
he remembered that his wood-touching had been 


neglected, While the audience was still applaud- 
r 





ing him, he backed a few steps, bowing modestly, 
and in the most careless fashion reached out his 
left hand and touched the edge of the scene- frame, 
Then he went on with his lines 

This hobby was noticed by Charles Bigelow, 
who was standing beside him in the wings. 

“ Do you always touch wood before you go on?” 
asked the scanty-haired comedian. 

“ Sure,” replied Mr. Coilier, as he gently stroked 
Mr. Bigelow’s head before making his entrance, 

And Mr. Bigeiow thought hard for a time. 

Horace Greeley’s Broken Heart.— Senator 
Depew introduced an account of the disastrous 
close of Horace Greeley’s life into his eulogy of 
the late Representative Amos Cummings, of New 
York, in the Senate recently. He said: 

“I have seen many a death-bed in my life; I have 
seen life go out under conditions that were sad or 
sweet, hopeful or despairing. I never but once 








A Successful Concern 


For a long time LirEraAry DiGest readers have been 
addressed on various phases of the real-estate proposition 
by Messrs. Wood, Harmon & Co., and in this week’s issue 
another of their announcements will be found. 
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HE PUBLISHERS believe that in the publication of 


“Modern Eloquence” they are add- 
ing something of value to the world’s literature—a work that traverses 
entirely new fields. For the first time, the best After-Dinner Speeches, 
Lectures, Addresses and Anecdotes of the most brilliant men of the present 
generation (the past fifty years) have been gathered together. 

A work on oratory has meant, heretofore, a musty collection of time- 
worn speeches, some of them good, but all of them to be found in divers 
similar collections. The present Library is as different from these as its 
distinguished Editor-in-Chief was different from other men. Former Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed, with the assistance of an able staff, succeeded in compiling a work 
on new and original lines—a work eminently needful to every library, public or pri- 
vate—as the most cursory examination of its purpose and scope will testify. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


HE purpose underlying the Library of Modern Eloquence was to collect and publish in permanent 

form the best spoken thought of recent times ; but nothing has been included save what is replete 

with genuine literary va ue and undoubted popular interest. No excerpts or mutilated portions of 
speeches have been admitted. Texts have been given in full, since incomplete readings work an injus- 
tice to bo.h author and reader. 

This work is without a precedent. It has neither predecessor nor competitor. It is sole occupant of 
a new field, Although the speeches are not all new in themselves, yet, as here given to the public, they are 
literally treasure-trove. They constitute an important body of Nineteenth Century literature, heretofore 
inaccessible and hidden in widely separated places. 

No experiments have been tried. Whatever is included is of proved value andinterest. Speeches 
which have been flashed across a continent ; lectures which have been repeated with ever-renewed fervor ; 
addresses which have brought fame to the speaker and have marked an epoch in history—these have been 
collected for the first time after months of laborious effort. 








Appended to this collection and oars its 
cisms, anecdotes and eloquent sayings, making t 


purpose to entertain, will be found a series of witti- 


e work in effect a cyclopedia of later oratory. 





After-Dinner Speeches—Vols. I, II and Ill 


ANY of the brightest, wittiest, wisest say- 

ings of our time have been engendered amid 

the incense of fragrant Havanas and the 
aroma of cafe noir. There is something particularly 
inspiring in a group of congenial men who are in the 
best of humor from having just dined, and who settle 
back comfortably in their chairs to listen to some 
ethical, scientific, literary, or, perhaps, satirical dis- 
course from a speaker of national repute. 

Such a speaker must be entertaining. The nature 
of the occasion demands that quality. He must be 
brief and to the point. While his speech may have 
the bright ring of an impromptu effort, the best ex- 
amples are rarely haphazard. It has been remarked 


Famous Addresses—Vols. Vil, Vill and IX 
"Ts department includes Literary, Scientific, 


and Commemorative Addresses and Eulogies, 

The authors represented are renowned ora 
tors, men whose authority to treat of their subjects 
is as unquestioned as is their power to speak with 
ability. 

The editorial committee have aimed to give only 
those speeches that would “‘ read well ’’—that would 
be attractive from both charm of style and force of 

| thought. Comparatively recent as is the history of 

| America, its literature is already teeming with note- 
worthy examples. The patriotic American as well as 
the litterateur will be inspired by and delighted with 
these “‘ Occasional Addresses.”’ 


that Emerson put into an after-dinner speech the best | 


=n gp shy of a long essay. Joseph H. Choate, 
fark Twain, Chauncey M. Depew, and Charles 
Dickens have established international reputations 
in this special field. 


Lectures—Vols. IV, V and VI 
A LECTURE is kneaded, twisted, and revamped 


by frequent repetition till it becomes a model | 


of eloquence. Many of the noblest flights of 


oratory must be credited to the lecturers of this and | 


other countries. Their subjects have cost them 
weeks and months in the preparation; they have 
beer: tried by the fire of public ordeal. 

In a book, the public will endure, though not 
graciously, a mass of truthful, even though unen- 
livened, sentiment. In a lecture, brightness is the 
saving grace. Should a man produce a great lec- 


ture he has, of sheer necessity, created literature | 


worthy to endure. 


Anecdotes—Vol. X 


OR the man desirous of becoming a public 

speaker, or for him who is called upon at short 

notice to respond to a toast, ‘* Modern Elo- 
quence’’ will prove an ever-present helper. To such 
persons the last section wi! especially commend it- 
self ; it includes several hundred pages of anecdotes, 
reminiscences, and repartee. A well-timed story is 
| often the salvation of a speech; and here such stories 
| may be found in the widest possible variety—and of 
| the highest possible quality. 





The Indices 


The indices are complete and thorough, furnish- 
ing instant reference to every topic, both general and 
| specific, in the entire work, 











It will perhaps be interesting to know that out of the 
thousands of readers of this periodical who have become | 
patrons of Wood, Harmon & Co., no case of complaint or | 
of dissatisfaction has arisen. 

This is certainly remarkable, and it is no less creditable. | 
Their offers have always contained a clause offering in 
good faith to make good every promise, and an honest 
adherence to this offer has resulted in a measure of success | 
not often attained. 
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To JOHN D. MORRIS AND COMPANY 
1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
GenTLemen: Referring to your advertisement of Hon. Thomas B, Reed's 
Library of ‘‘ Modern Eloquence "’ in Tue Literary Dicest, I shall be pleased 
to receive portfolio of sample pages, photogravures, and chromatic plates ; also 
g bindings, prices, etc. 
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When you remodel 
or build 


Make certain of 
a healthful, per- 
fectly control- 
led atmosphere 
throughout the 
house by in- 
stalling 


Hot Water 
Heating 


the greatest producer of home comfort 
and convenience. There is freedom from 
ashes, dirt and coal gases in the living 
rooms. Makes your house easier to rent 
or sell, if necessary. 

The apparatus is now simply and cheaply 
erected in old homes. Need not be con- 
nected to waterworks system. Write to- 
day for valuable information. 


{AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 





Dept. 
cHicaco 


$s cs che cfs cyst yocgs 
Weak Stomachs 


Need that Greatest of 
Food Cures 


CUM CLUTEN 


It is extracted from wheat and is a diet 
better than medicine for all forms of Dys- 
pepsia. The only safe food in cases 
of Diabetes. Ask your physician about it. 
Write us at once for sample and literature. 


The Pure Gluten Food Co. 


DEPT. 92 West Broadway, New York 
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A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 
Nickel-plated. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. 
Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents 
Sterling Silver Handle 
ice $1.00 
Brass Handle withbest 
Nickel-plate, soc. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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|}saw a man die of a broken heart, and never dol 


wish to see such a tragedy again. 

“ I made a speech with Mr. Greeley in his presi- 
dential campaign, just before its close. We spoke 
from the same platform, and both of us knew that 
he was to be beaten. We went back to his home, 
and he was jeered upon the train and at the de- 
pot when he arrived. We went into his study, 
which was littered with those famous caricatures 
of Nast, representing him as the embodiment of 
all that was evil or vile in expression or practise 
in life. Mr. Greeley glanced them over for a mo- 
ment, and then said : 

“*My life is a failure. I never have sought to 
accumulate a fortune. I never have cared for 
fame, but I did want to leave a monument of what 
I had done for my fellow men, in lifting them up 
and in doing away with thecurse of slavery and 
the curse of ruin; but here I am, at the close of 
this campaign, so represented to my countrymen 
that the slave will always look upon me as having 
been one of his owners, and reform will look upon 
me as a fraud.’ 

“ Then, his head falling upon his desk, he broke 
intoe uncontrollable sobs. I sent for his family. 
The brain that had done such splendid work 
snapped. The next morning he was taken to an 
asylum, where he died His heart literally 
broke.” 


Secretary Shaw as Sherlock Holmes,— When 
Secretary Shaw came out of the White House re- 
cently, says the New York 77mes, he missed his 


hat. Looking around he found a hat that closely 


| resembled his own. It bore the initials “T. C. P.” 


in gilt letters: 


“ Here,” said Mr. Shaw to the bystanders, “is 
where I display the talents of Sherlock Holmes. 
Discovering the initials ‘ T. C. P.’ in this hat, I seek 
for aman with those initials who has been at the 
White House to-day. ‘There is only one such 
man, and his name is Thomas C. Platt. That does 
not prove that the owner of these initials has 
taken my hat, but when we ascertain that Mr. 
Platt is not now at the White House, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that he has gone away wearing 
ahat. Since this hat is here and mine is not, it is 
obvious that he has taken my hat. Is the demon- 
stration clear?” 

Amid the admiring comments of the spectators 
Mr. Shaw put on Senator Platt’s hat, walked over 
to the Treasury Department, and rang up the 
Senator on the telephone. Mr. Platt confessed 
that he was the man who purloined the Secre- 
tary’s hat. 

“This looks to me like a Wall Street game,” 
said Mr. Shaw. “I may have the best end of the 
deal, but I don’t believe it. You have been ac- 
cused of making trades, but I did not think you 
would work them off on your friends.” 

“1 think it’s a flim-flam game,” responded Mr. 
Platt. “I didn’t suppose you would have the 
nerve to do a thing like that almost under the 
eyes of the President. But for the Nelson amend- 
ment, providing for publicity for all suspicious 
enterprises, I suppose I would never have gotten 
that superior hat of mine back. I suspect that the 
newspaper men at the White House threatened to 
expose you if you did not make restitution.” 

Later in the day they exchanged hats. 


Edison’s Way of Working.—Thomas A. Edi- 
son is said never to read a book, outside of his 
technical reading, unless it is mentioned to him 
by his wife or some friend. Then he sits down 
and reads until he has finished it. One evening, 
says the New York 7imes, he happened to be un- 
usually engrossed with some “problems,” and was 


nervously pacing up and down his library. 


To divert his thoughts his wife came in and 
picked up the first book she saw. It happened to 
be “ The Count of Monte Cristo.” 

“Have you ever read this story?” said Mrs. 
Edison to her husband. 

He stopped and looked at the title. 

“No, I never have. Is it good ?” 
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F you care for flowers, trees, 
birds, or insects; if you owna 
garden, a lawn, a country home, 
an herbarium ; if you have any 
love of Nature in you, send for 
our illustrated catalogue of 


Ourt-or-Door 
Books 


It is the best collection of its 
kind. Probably one of the list is 
just what you want. Sent free. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET 


New York 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Complete Gas 
Plants from $48 to $5 ,000 
More brilliant than gas or electricity, Costs less 
y) than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet T 
J. B. COLT CO. §- om 
21 Barclay St.New York Phi 
The largest makers of ladelphia 
Acetylene Apparatus Chicago 


and Stereupticons, 
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Write for 
illustrated 
booklet U free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


TYPEWRITER 


The Acme is a high-grade, standard guar- 
anteed visible Typewriter. Does work equal 
to $100 machine. Full alphabet of both cap- 














ital and small letters. Can be operated b. 
anyone in a few days. FREE COURSE I 
STENOGILAPHY with each Machine, 


Solid Gold 14K. Fountain Pen Given Il 4 oante 
with every purchase made within 2 weeks|| WANTED 
Acme Ee, — 112 Fulton St., New York 


This School Fits its Stodests 
for the Career of 


Professional 1 














through a study course in the 
theory of Nursing by carefully pre- 
pared lectures and personal corre- 
spondence. A full Catalogue mailed 
upon application to the school. 


Chautauqua School of Nursing, 
223 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


100 UuHBS'S a 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not ovtaine ,cleewhere at twice 
Es sti Booklet ** CARD STYLE’ 
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“ My Crown is in my heart, ’tis called Content.” 
Shakespeare. 


Such a Contentment arises when 


ug : : as the Family is Protected through Life Insurance in 
= PRUDENTIAL | 


(mas me The Prudential 





4 STRENGTH OF 
Its Participating Policies not only Protect the .whole 
Family, but Provide Cash Dividends to the Policy- 
holder as well, thus affording an Excellent investment. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION, DEPT. R 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











Mrs. Edison assured him that it was. 

“Allright. I guess I'll read it now,” and within 
two minutes the “problem” whatever it was, had 
been forgotten, and he was absorbed in Dumas’s 


great story. As he finished the book he noticed 

the light of day peeping in, and on looking at his BUY Fl RST MO RTG AG ES AN D 

watch found it was five o’clock in the morning. 
No sooner had he laid down the book than the 

forgotten “ problem” jumped into ‘his mind, and, F | R ST L | E N B O N D S O N L Y 

putting on his hat, he went to his laboratory and 


worked unceasingly, without food or sleep, for 
thirty-six hours. 





If you want securities you can transfer readily and quickly 


That is what we stand for. There was a better way to handle mortgages on real estate 
security and that is why this company was created. Five men experienced in making 
Chicago real estate valuations pass daily on all applications for loans so carefully that 
only one out of every ten applied for is made. Our book for investors, “ First-Mortgage 





Bond and Trust Company Investment Methods,” is well worth securing, as it explains 
MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. how large or small transactions are handled without delay to the borrower or investor. 
The Charge of the Four Hundred,— We shall be pleased to answer all communications and send the book free of expense to 
Half a block, half a block, those applying for it. 
Half a block onward, Reliable parties, only those commanding the confidence of investors, may secure 
All in their ’motobiles agencies upon furnishing satisfactory references. 


Rode the Four Hundred. 
“ Forward /” the owners shout, 
“ Racing-car! Runabout!” 


a rs || First- Mortgage Bond and Crust Company 


Organized Under the State Banking Law of Illinois. 
187 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Was there a man dismay’d? 
. a x lade ie satin k Officers and Directors: (President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry L. 
Not tho the chauffeurs knew Irwin, (Secretary) Chester ©. Broomell, (Treasurer Isaac N. Perry, John C. Fetzer, Chas. D. 
Some one had blundered. Dunlop, Richard W, Sears, Jos. E. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to kill or die 


Into Fifth Avenue : 
Rode the Four Hundred. Pe teseades.. Upright ade Sook Top FILING CABINETS 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippings, 
illustrations, manuscripts, ete. It is the acme of simplicity ona 
ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of the 
nome and facility with which memoranda are preserved and 
re erred te 

The Card Index Rerum — a valuable cross reference to your 
library or manuscript and permits use of any known method of 
classification. 


A MENTAL SAVINGS BANK ; 


Rishop J. H. Vineent —“ To read with a definite purpose and classify 
what you read by this system, is of untold value.” 


Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, N. Y. C. & H. BR. Ry. Co.—* I find 
them indispensable to me in my work.” 


Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes andstyles. Specially 
arranged Cabinets for clergymen, physicians and other professional men. 


Prices $7.50 and upward, shipped P mts HR = on approval. Return 
at our expense if not satisfactory. catalogue, prices and 
iterature. 


GheLIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY 
Title and Trust Building, Chicago 


U RP E E’S: Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
World. sa In buying 
SURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 











“ Forward /” the owners said, 























Tunnels to right of them, 

Tunnels to left of them, 

Subways beneath them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 

Stormed at with shout and yell, 

Boldly they rode and well. 

Into Fifth Avenue, 

While rang the chauffeur’s bell, 
Rode the Four Hundred. 


Flashed all their goggles bare, 
Flashed as they cleft the air, 
Smashing the people there, 
Charging the people, while 
All the town wondered. 
Plunged in the gasolene smoke, 
Right down the street they broke; 
Copper and pedestrian 
Reel'd from their lightning-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 




















Then they rode back again, mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you | 

Rode the Four Hundred. have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1903, which oan Ba be had else- . 
When oan theie tec Gate where. Write to-day (a postal card will do ‘for our comp catalogue i: 
O the wild charge they made! FREE to all who latent to purchase seeds. W. ATLEE BURPEE & 60., Philadelphia, 











All the town wondered. 


Proud of the ch > they made, : 
Proud of themselves, they sald, | SELL REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS 2:28:52 | WAN'T D— Active educate men of busines 








Description and Price. If you want to buy or sell I can ability to represent us. Weekly 
Were the Four Hundred. —— you time and Koad “CLEVELAND, aost feiete Senet, salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qualifications, refer- 
—J.C. D. in Life Kiaina Bapeess Building, Chicago. |ences. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
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Always the South Wind.—Of a hotel-keeper in 
} e the Scotch highlands a tourist asked: “Is this a 
re. Stron¢ Points good place, landlord, do you think, for a person 
| Ss affected with a weak chest ?” 

“Nane better, sir ; nane better,” was the encour- 
aging reply 

“Ihave been recommended, yon know, by the 
doctor to settle in a place where the south wind 
blows. Does it blow much here?” 

“Toots, ay!” was the reply ; “it’s aye the south 
wind that blaws here.” 

“Then how do you account for it blowing from 
the north at the present time?” said the tourist. 

“Oh, that’s easily accounted for, sir,” was the re- 
ply. “It’s the south wind, a’ the same, sir, jist on 
its road back again.”"—Chicago Chronicle, 


The New Cellar Door.—In the slums of Man- 
chester a rent collector had great difficulty in get- 
ting the rent from one Pat Maginnis. On being 
applied to for a couple of weeks’ rent he said he 
would pay it if the landlord would put in a new 
cellar door. This was done, and the collector 
called for the money. Maginnis was out, but his 
eldest son paid the money that was due. 
mation to “Glad you have it ready for once,” said the man. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied; “but it has been an 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. co. awtul trouble. We had to sell some of the furni- 
49 West 116th St., New York City hare,” 
“Oh?” said he, pocketing the rent. 
know you had any.” 
“Yes,” continued the lad; “father sold the new 
——_—____—. ——. | cellar door to get it."— 777-Aits. 


Robinson’s Bath TR (Re um 
Coming I: vents. 


Bar - Lock Typewriter 


Send for Catalogue and full. infor- 





“I didn’t 











Guaranteed to Cure Rheumatism 


‘Gives new life and vigor to every organ of the human ; : 

body. Thousands of people are daily sufferers because| March 5-7.—Convention of the Brotherhood of 
they continue to clog the circulation with Locomotive Engineers, at Houston, Texas. 
cong Nag noe by agg rag Sec -~. = March 1ro.—Conv ention of t he U tted Mine Workers 
intelligent person ought to know by this time of America, at Altoona, Pa. 

that heat is the only cure for disease. March 










19-25.—National American Woman’s Suf 
frage Convention, at New Orleans. 
Write for . pte 
descriptive March 24-26 American Ruse Society Exhibition, 
at > ‘eI . 
matter and at Philadelphia 
special 1903 \; — th 27.--Intercollegiate Gymnastic Contest, at 
ae po } New York. 
xcellen 
Hy ong March 30-31.—Dog Show at St. Louis. 
an Salary | 
offered to| ~ en —— SSS 
reliable men | 
and women. | 


Current Events. 








Factory prices made to one person in 
each town where we have no agent 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 764 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0, | SOUTH AMERICA, 
Aa —O 6 4 +14 &A—@ & > 
t NO TACKS foSuiken 
Tryou'uve wwe IMPROVED ” 


Foreign. 





February 16.—Captured Venezuelan sailing-ves- 
sels are turned over to the United States 
vice-consul at Puerto Cabello. 

The Venezuelan Supreme Court awards an 
American claimant $700,000 damages against 
Venezuela for annulment of a concession. 


February 20.—The Venezuelan press protest 
against the delay of Germany and Great 
Britain in restoring captured ships to Vene- 


> HARTSHORN } 


SHADE ROLLER 











Ll J zuela. 
—w~ PA Ye iv a 
OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 
\ February 16.—A blue book cy the Venezuelan 
affair is issued in London. 








tlelelololemiotels tlolatelelels tah The Dominican Government is informed that 
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It Costs Less Than You Think 
for a strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron 
or Wire Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. 
Quality and styles unequalled. Write for free 
Catalogue P 231 S. Senate Ave. 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co. , Indianapolis, Ind. 9, 


RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the Canital have been regularly earning 
* AR? incubators rae tee git 5 per cent. for years. Many 
_ tinguishing features. Send 10c postage for rplus are eminent clergymen and 
No. 19, Meas out, giving guaranty 4 sito ,000 professional men. 


money back i is not satisfi ite “3 ae : 
Aerie een SeonteeOhne Write for the facts in detail. 


BoxB 18 Quiacy, Iiinols, 
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T may interest you to read 
the testimonials of our old 
patrons whose deposits 

















110 
Yards Fine Poultry. 


Assets 5 a ——~. per we yo 

. and paid quarterly by check. 
G @) U T & R H E M AT | S M $1,600,000 Withdrawals at pleasure without 
U loss of interest. Under super- 


Usethe Great English Remedy 





vision of New York Banking De- 
partment 
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INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway, New York 








BLAIR'S FILES 
Sure, Effective. 
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should read 


“Sexology 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
THE ONLY BOOK 
which treats of the sexological relations of both 
sexes out of and in wedlock, as well as how and 
when to advise son or daughter. 
Has unequaled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 
Do You Know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be igno 
rance of the laws of self and sex? 


Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt ef $1.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ aad 
Table of Contents, also our 100 page illus- 
trated catalogue of Books of Merit—Free. 

PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. “‘B’’ Philadelhia, Pa., U. S. A. 





‘THE OLD MAIDS’ CONVENTION 


For twenty female characters and one man. Anew 
entertainmept for churches, similar to **The New 
Woman's Reform Club,” (25c), ‘“‘Aunt Jerusha's 
| Quilting Party,” (25c), ete. A first-rate frame for a 
concert or a miscellaneous entertainment. 


Price, 25 Cents, post-paid, by mail, 


Send for our new catalogue of dialogues and en- 
tertainments, free to any address. 


WALTER H. BAKER & CO. 
|5 Hamilton _— Boston, Mass, 


> VACUUM CAP 
EVANS VA 
Will Make Hair Crow 

This appliance wi hee yarn aterm 
and force a healthful circulation. It 
will stop hair from failing out and 
restore a normal growth where live 
follicles exist. We refund the full 
purchase price if it does not give sat 
isfaction within thirty days. For full 
particulars address 


EVANS’ VACUUM CAP CO. 


Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis. 











YOUR CHARACTER 


is revealed in your handwriting. 


Do you want to know what your writing indicates? 
Do you want to know how to read character from 
handwriting ? 


Address SIMON ARKE, 
305 Lenman Building, Washington, D.C. 


Study Law At Home 


Our course prepares for the bar of 
any State. Combines theory and 
practice. The latest text books and 
methods used. 10 yearsof successful 
teaching. Endorsed by bench and 
bar. Also courses in Shorthand 
Gregg System) and Business Law. 
Full particulars free. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW, —— Block, Chicago. 























THE LOVER'S [yi 8, stockbam, ¥.0.| JUST 
WORLD Author of Tokology| OuT 


A HEEL OF LIFE containing definite teachings 
for Health and Longevity,Artand Secret of Beauty, 
Ideals in Dress, Child Culture, Mastery and Appro- 
priation of Life forces--the Secret of Secrets. 

‘*Not a dull line in the book.’’**A veritable gospel.” 


Apply atoncefor TERMS and 

ngents Free sample pages. TE RRITORY 

Levant Clo., Prepaid, $2.25. Mor. $2.75 

a Stockham Pub. Co., 56—5th Ave.,Chicago 

1 Print My Gwn Cards 
Circulars, Newspaper, Press ®5, Larger 
Size, #18. Money saver. Big profit, 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, 
rules sent. Write for catalog, presses, 


type, paper, &c., to factory. 
E PRESS co., Meriden, Con. 
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the American claims must be settled without 
waiting for a commission to negotiate. 

President Palma, of Cuba, signs the naval 
coaling-stations agreement with the United 
States. 


February 17.—Parliament reopens; the King in 
his speech makes reference to Venezuelan, 
Turkish, and Alaskan questions. 


February 18.—Colonial Secretary Chamberlain, 
on arriving at Cape Town, admits that he is 
less hopeful of good results from his visit. 


February 19 —A joint note of the Powers, in re- 
gard to reforms in Macedonia, is handed to 
the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople 
to be delivered to the Porte. 

Diplomatic relations between Germany and 
Venezuela are resumed. 

Andrew Carnegie is reported as negotiating 
for a site for a “ Palace of Peace” at The 
Hague, 


February 20.—The completion of Leo XIII.’s 
twenty-fifth year as Pope is celebrated at 
Rome. 

A letter is made public which is said to satisfy 
German churchmen as to the orthodoxy of 
Emperor William. 

The Mexican Monetary Conference meets in 
Mexico City. 


February 21.—Railroad workmen in Holland de- 
cide on a general strike as a protest against 
a proposed bill to prevent strikes. 
Canada, it is said, has protested against the 
appointment of Senators Lodge and Turner 
on the Alaska Commission. 


February 22.—Korea rejectsthe Russian demand 
for a railway concession. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS, 


February 16.—Sena/e: The Philippine Currency 
and the Indian Appropriation bills are 
passed. The nomination of George B. Cor- 
telyou to be Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor is confirmed. 

House : The Senate bill to amend the Railroad 
Safety Appliance law is passed. 


February 17.—Sena/e: The Statehood bill is dis- 
cussed and the conference report on the 
Army Appropriation bill is adopted 

Hfouse: The Naval Appropriation bill is dis- 
cussed. 


February 18.—Senatfe: Senator Morgan, of Ala- 


bama, speaks against the Panama Canal 
treaty. 
House: The Army Appropriation bill is sent 


back to conference, and consideration of the 
Naval Appropriation bill is continued. 


February 19.—Senav/e: The Panama Canal treaty 
is discussed in the dav and night session, 
the opposition being led by Senators Quay, 
of Pennsylvania, and Morgan, of Alabama. 

House ; The Naval Appropriation bill is passed 
with an amendment. 


February 20.—Sena/e : The Panama Canal treaty 
is discussed. 

Hfouse: The Fortifications Appropriation bill 
is passed and the Fowler Currency bill is 
considered. Conference reports on the bill 
for the protection of Presidents and the Leg- 
islative Appropriation bill are adopted. 


February 21.—Senate: The Panama Canal Treaty 

is discussed. 

House: Consideration of the Fowler Currency 
bill is continued, 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEwWs. 


February 16.—The President appoiuts George B. 
Cortelyou Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
and James R Garfield commissioner of cor- 
porations in the new department. 


February 17.—A protocol providing that claims 
of citizens of the United States shall be set- 
tled by acommission at Caracas is signed in 
Washington. 

The President names the American members 
of the Alaskan boundary commission. 


February 18.—Mr. Bowen, it is said, will not be 
allowed to represent Venezuela before The 





‘*Prudential Promptness.” 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America has 
paid all the policies carried by that Company on the lives 
of those persons killed in the New Jersey Central Railroad 
disaster near Westfield on January 27th. 

Of the twenty-four persons killed, six had policies in The 
Prudential, and that Company, immediately upon learning 
of the accident, notified its representatives located at Plain- 
field to hasten in every way possible the filing of proofs of 
death at the Home Office of the Company in Newark, in 
‘ordér to expedite the payment of the insurance money to 
the afflicted families. j 
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The Locomotive Stops 


every 125 miles for coal and every 90 miles for water, but the 20 horse-power 


Winton Touring Car 


travels 150 miles with one filling of gasoline and lubricating oil. With the 
improved cooling system the only loss of water is by natural evaporation, con- 
sequently one filling of the water tank will suffice for several days. 
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The Winton is a practical, symmetrical and handsomely appointed touring car, 
with greater enduring qualities than the railroad locomotive, greater than any 
other automobile manufactured or sold in America. 
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Every mile in a Winton is a mile of comfort. Body of carriage is suspended 
on long and elastic springs—there is a long whee] base—tires are large and 
resilient—upholstery of seats the most luxurious ever made part of automobile 
equipment—backs of seats are high—tonneau accommodates three persons com- 
fortably—front seat is divided, giving a snug and secure position to the driver, 
These, and many other features which combine to insure the greatest possible 
degree of comfort in riding, make you think rough roads do not exist. 
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Lubrication is automatic ; there being no oil cups or gauges to call the opera- 
tor's attention fromthe road ahead. Transmission gears are secured within a dust- 
proof case and run in an oil bath. The motor, differential, water-pump, etc., are 
similarly encased and protected. Price of WINTON TOURING CAR, com- 
plete with two full brass side lamps, detachable tonneau, etc., $2,500. 
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Visit any of our branch or agency depots in two score leading cities, and the 
many features of Winton excellence will be fully demonstrated. 
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The Winton Motor Carriage Company, - Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A, 
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FRENCH-GER MAN- SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through Our 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 


No longer unnecessary memorizing or weary hours spent over verbs, declen- 
sions or rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of each wora and phrase 
thousands of times, if you like. It requires but a few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversational 
French, German, or Spanish. College professors all over this and other 
countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect and natural system of 
teaching languages. 

Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this 20th-century scientific marvel. A postal will do. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 18 Park Row, New York / 
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‘104 Chambers Street, New York City. | 









Whitman Saddles FAZALL “CS?sr amen 


| Write for our book, Systematic Accounting, which explains 
and illustrates the system. iM. G. Razall Mfg. Co., 
Known the world over. Everything | 418-415 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


from ‘‘Saddle to Spur.’’ Catalogue free. TREES . SUCCEED WHERE A 
The Mehlbach Saddle Co., Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


(Successors Whitman Saddle Co. Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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Hague Tribunal unless he resigns his post at 
Caracas. 

Mr. Cortelyou takes the oath of office as Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. 

Justice Shiras resigns from the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Judge Grosscup, in Chicago, grants an injunc- 

ion against the packers in the beef trust case 

Colonel Pratt, superintendent of the Carlisle 

Indian School, resigns. 


February 19—The Coal Strike Commission 
meets in Washington to begin the prepara- 
tion of its report. 


February 20.—The President signs the Elkins 
Anti-Rebate bill. 


February 21.—President Roosevelt, in an address 
at the corner-stone laying of the new Army 
War College in Washington, says that the 
nation must be well armed to fulfil her mis- 
sion as a world power. 


February 22.—Washington’s Birthday is gene- 

rally observed. ba call 

The report of the Navy Dapartehany to the 
President regarding the delays.im complet- 
ing battle-ships is made wyblic. 

Senator Quay agrees to atcept the Spooner 
compromise Statehood bill, provided the 
Democrats are satistied. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


February 22. —Philippines : The Ladrones, under 
General San Miguel, have become very act- 
ive in the vicinity of Manila. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

Problem 813. 

Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By MURRAY MARBLE. 


Black —Seven Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
3K1Rs1; 78; 4k1Sp; rpPprp2; 4r3; 


P3B3; 8;3Q4. 
White mates in two moves. 

















Problem 814. 
By KARL BEHTING. 
Black—-Eight Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
482K; 8; 6RQ; 4kSpr1; 5R2; 5Brs; 
apPPiprp; bz. 
White mates in three moves. 
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| AUTOMOBILES 


The following models are entirely 
new this season: 


24 H. P. GASOLENE TOURING CAR 
LIGHT ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
SPECIAL SERVICE WAGON 

HANSOM 
REAR-DRIVEN and 
INSIDE-OPERATED COUPES 
VICTORIA PHAETON 


DELIVERY WAGONS and TRUCKS 
of from %-ton to 5-ton Capacity 
Catatogue will be sent on request. Also 


Specia Bulletins with complete detailed 
information for each vehicle separately 


. + 
Electric Vehicle Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York Salesrooms — West Thirty-Ninth Street, 
opposite Metropolitan Opera House 
Boston — 43 Columbus Avenue 
Cuicaco — 1421 Michigan Avenue 

















EDUCATIONAL 





TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The knowledge of Advertising is daily 
proving to scores of ambitious men and wo- 
men a big help in their present position 
and a help to better positions—it is rue 
NEW EpDvcaTIon BY MaIL. The possession of 
this modern, important qualification means 
greater opportunities for you in your busi- 
ness life. Large prospectus, sent free on 
Tequest. PAGE-DAVIS CO. 

Suite *1, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 























THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Clas- 
sical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty -eighth year began Sept. 10, 
1902. Number limited. Address 
LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 


Miss C, E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on.Hud- 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N.Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 
in 7 Music, Litera- 

e, nguages, etc. 
For ng circu- 
iz V, addres 

iss'C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


TYE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm, O. Pratt, Mgr. 























New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Two years’ course for teachers of Gymnastics, Summer Course 
in Gymnastics, Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS. 

MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 

NO. 280 BROADW AY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED by the 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called ‘‘ The 
Annual Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and 
Personal Estate of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, comprising 
The City of New York,’’ will be open for examination 
and correction on the second Monday of January, and 
will remain = until the 
IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public in- 
spection, application may be made by any person or 
corporation claiming to be aggrieved by the assessed 
valuation of real or personal estate to have the same 
corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of 
the Department of Taxes and Assessments, No, 280 
Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the De- 
partment, Municipal Building, One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-Seventh Street and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the De- 
partment, Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Depart- 
ment, Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Island City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the De- 
partment, Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applica- 
tions only at the main office in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of 
personal estate must be made by the person assessed 
at the office of the Department in the Borough where 
such person resides, and in the case of a non-resident 
carrying on business in The City of New York, at the 
office of the Department of the Borough where such 
place of business is located, between the hours of 10 
A. M. and 2 P. M., except on Saturday when all appli- 
cations must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, GEORGE J. — Li ae 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, RUFUS L. SC 
Commissioners of Taxes and Seaiemineniee 


THIN Women 


wharais inaoin wish to gain flesh and thus round out their fig- 
ure should read Dr. Rivard’s Treatise on the cause 
of thinness or emaciation. It tells how to prevent 
and cure this unsightly condition and shows how 
your weight can be increased three to five pounds 
a week, surely, safely, and permanently. The book 
and other particulars sent free. 


The G. S. Rivard Co. Ltd., 132 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


TAKEN FROM THE SYSTEM 

—. remains which can produce an at- 

ou can eat, sleep and stand exposure 

without slightest rece of symptoms, Appe 

tite improved ; blood enriched; nerves strength ones} whole system 


built up ; health permanently restored ; life made calepehle: 
Book 25 A Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD, | "=" Sica 


A Sanatorium yee = in 1875 for the privaté care and 
medical treatm of Drug and Alcoholic Saeepene, 
oot ay 4 failed elsewhere have ay cu by & 
HMome Treatment if Desired. Address Re. 
STEPHENS Co., . 68, LEBANON, O. 
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Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


An Efficient 
Home Treatment 


I Treat with Absolute Success Constipation 
Without the Use of Drugs, Medicines, 
Injections or Tiresome Exercises, 
and I have Successfully and 
Permanently Relieved the 
Worst Cases of Chronic 
Constipation. 





Full Information Tee to All Who Send 
Name and Address. 


Constipation, that *‘ King of all Diseases.’’ can be 
cured, | have cured hundreds of the worst chronic 

cases after great specialists and all known drugs 

and other artificial means had failed. Improvement 

begins the first day. You can discard your pills, in- 

jections and other aids at once. My method is a 

secret —the result of years of experiment and careful 

study—but I am glad to explain it fully to every 

sufferer, free Write me to-day, and I will furnish 

absolute proof of some of the most remarkable cures 

of chronic cases that have been declared absolutely 

hopeless. I have prepared a handsomely illustrated 

book on the *‘Causes and Cure of Constipation and 

Appendicitis,’ which explains fully my method. It is 

free. You have only to read it and you will be con- | 
vinced that at last the secret of a positive and lasting 

cure for constipation has been discovered. Write to- 

day, for no matter how many remedies have failed | 
to cure you, I will cure you at once and cure you to 

stay cured. Prof. Stephen G. Burridge, 101 Monroe | 
Bidg., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Cod Liver Oil | 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that over fifty years of con- 
tinued scientific research has produced. 
By the process employed the oil is kept 
from contact with the atmosphere from 
the beginning of the process of manufac- 
ture until it is safely corked up in bottles, 
thus preventing contamination of any 
kind and excluding all impurities. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle 
—a flat, oval one—bears our name as agents, 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 





MX Individual Communion 
BY Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


and list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT OO,, 
Box |, Rochester, 









HURCH CUSHIONS. Sic 
cushions which do not pack down nor harbor dust and ver- 
min. Send for catalogues of a Mattresses ,Cushions,etc. 


A A. BOHNERT CO,, DEPT. G, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Solution of Problems. 














No. 807. R (K 3)—Kt 3. 
No. 808. 
Q—Kt 8 Kt—R 3 ch K 6, mate 
1‘. —— 2 — 3. ———_—_—_ 
K—B 5 KxzP 
eeccee Q—K 8, mate 
2 ——-— 3. ——_— 
bell & 
ieee Q—Q Kt 8ch Q x Kt, mate 
I ~= 2, ———_-— 3 
Kt—B 5 Kt—Q 3 ; 
eseces Q—K 8, mate 
2.—-———— 3 — 
K—K 3 
Se Kt x P ch P—Kt 4, mate 
-_ 2 a t. Leniimsniicsiaian 
KtxP Kx Kt 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. l. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 


Boston; A. C. White, New York City; J.,C. J. 
Wainwright, Somerville, Mass.; W. J. Ferris, 


Chester, Pa.; the Hon. Tom M. Tayior, Franklin, 
Tex.; J. J. Burke, Philadelphia ; C. B. E., Youngs- 
town, O; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; R. 
H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; C. N. F., 
Rome, Ga.; T. O. B., Franklin, Va.; the Rev. S. M 
Morton, D.D., Effingham, Ill.; O. C, Pitkin, Syra- 
cuse N. Y.; E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; E. A. C 


\inderhook, N. Y.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; | 


W. T. St. Auburn, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich.; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass. 


807 “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; W. R. 
Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; R. G. Eyrich, New Or- 
leans. 

808: Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; W. G 


Hosea, Cincinnati; C. M. Ferrari, Ouray, Colo. 
Comments (807): * 


ingenious originality. A fine problem in all re- | 
spects”"—H. W.B.; “A good key, but lacks va- 
riety "—J. G. L.; “ Beautiful "—R. G. E.; “ Neat, if 


F. G. 

“Easy, but very ingenious”"—M. W. H.; 
“ Light for a first-prizer”"—G. D.; “ Not great or 
difficult. A model of economy and accuracy "—F 
S. F.; “Has few real prize-qualities"—H. W 
“ Worth 
oo: ee 


not over-original ” 


808 : 


B.; 
y of admission to your late Tourney” 
; “A lovely little gem; charming in set- 
ting and play "—F. G. 

In addition to those reported, W.T. St. A 
W. G. H. got 799-806 with the exception of 802, 
R. G. E., 803-806; C. M. F., 803, 805; W. G. H. 


5; 


and 


Erratum : In solution of Problem 


read No. & 


February 21) 
5and No. 806, instead of 806 and 


507. 


The Monte Carlo Tourney. 


, and “ 


ing” with Tarrasch, Pillsbury is in second place 


By losing his game with Marshall draw- 


The score at time of going to press: 


Won.Lost | Won.Lost 
Teichmann......... 7% 2%| Mason ...........<.. 5% 4% 
PROUT oe cocci tied 7 2 | Taubenhaus hie «cited 4% 5% 
Pe ee ek ee eee 4% 5% 
eee sacs a ERR Gee eee ch cccm 2% 5% 
Schlechter ....... CellC 2% 6% 
pO ea ae 6 -@. FRI SG. odbc nce 2% 6% 
POON 0050 anisecc S56 sIGT MOOI... 0c ccesd © 10 


Pillsbury’s Latest. 


In Moscow, recently, Mr. Pillsbury played sams | 
| wou 


twenty-two games simultaneously, losing 
only two games. Here is a specimen of his won- 


derful play. 





KASPARO- | KASPARO- 
PILLSBURY. WITSCH., PILLSBURY. WITSCH, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P-K4 13 Kt-Q2 Kt—K~,4 
2K Kt—B3Q Kt—B3 16 Q—Kt3 Q—Q 3 
3 B—B, kr —]3 3 Ii7@Kt-Kqg Q—kK3 
4P—Q 4 yx? 18 K-\t sq(e) Kt—Q 6 
5 Castles 3— B 4 (a) 19 R—K 3 P—kK Bg 
6 P—K>5 P—Q 4 20 Kt-Bs Q-Kt3 
7PxKt P x 21 Kt x Kt Px Kt 
8 R-K sqch K-B sq (b) 22 Q—K 5 P--K B 3 
9 B—Kt 5 Px P 23Q-K7 i—Bea 
ro B—R6ch K—Kt sq 24 K-R sq (f) |'—B 5 
11 Kt x P Bx Kt (c) 2s Bx P R-K B sq(g) 
12 P—Q B B x P ch (d)/26 R-Kt3ch B—Kt 3 
3K xb B—B 4 27 B—R ¢ 
14 Q—B 3 B—Kt 3 wins (h) 


Comments by Reichhelm in The North American 

(a) This is now the usual order of moves through 
which the Max Lange attack is reached. 

(b) B—K 315 best. 

(c) If Kt takes White moves P—Q B 3. 

(ad) B—K 4 is answered by Q x Qch and P—K B 

(e) A necessary King move, as Black menaced 
Kt—Kt 5 ch. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. This 


signature CF *, i on every box, 25c. 


Ranrks highly 1n its class for | 
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THE FOOD 


Tuat Does Goon 


A medicinal food that 
attacks microbes 
ano drives out 
disease 














} 


The only vitalized Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with the hypophosphites of lime 
and soda and guaiacol. 

For weak, thin, consumptive, pale-faced 
people, and for those who suffer from 
chronic skin disease and weakness of 
lungs, chest or throat. 

Ozomulsion is a scientific food, pre- 
pared under aseptic conditions in a mod- 
ern laboratory under supervision of skilled 
physicians. 

To be had of all druggists, 


A Large Sample Bottle Free 


will be sent by us to any address on request, so 
that invalids in every walk of life can test it for 
themselves and see what Ozomulsion will do for 
them. Send us your name and complete address, 
mentioning this paper, and the large sample free 
bottle will at once be sent to you by mail, prepaid. 
Address 


The Ozomulsion Co. 


De Peyster Street, New York. 








J. Campripce WuHarton, M.D. 
102 West 8oth Street, 
New York, February 3, 1903. 
Ozomulsion Company, N.Y. City: 
GENTLEMEN— I feel I must write you about the won- 
derful success | have had with your Ozomulsion. 
Particularly in one case of incipient consumption. 
| This patient came to my office in November, 1902. He 
| was emaciated, had a constant cough, with night 
sweats, and all the symptoms of Phthisis Pulmonalis. 
A microscopical examination of the sputum showed the 
characteristic tubercle-bacilli. 
I prescribed Ozomulsion, telling the patient when I 
did so, that I thought I could not help him any. 
Much to my surprise, the first bottle was of marked 
| benefit to him. 
gained ten 
feels so muc 
| as salesman. 
| I can endorse your Ozomulsion in every way. I 
| have prescribed it in many cases of Bronchitis and in 
wasting diseases, where a real food was needed. One 
thing that impressed me was the fact that Ozomulsion 
did not interfere with digestion, as so many prepara- 
tions of Cod Liver Oil do. 


| 
Yours truly, 
} 


J. CAMBRIDGE WHARTON, M.D 


He has taken in all six bottles and has 
»0unds. His cough is very slight and he 
better that he has gone back to his work 


TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe and 
pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows into a large 
flock in a few years. Over 30 Men, Women and Children now 
have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. Write for Annual 
Report, a most interesting document. 


Montana Co-Operative Ranch Co., Great Falls, Montana 
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(f) Pillsbury’s second coup de repos finishes the 
job, as the Rook becomes operative. 


(zg) R—K sq allows mate in two. 
(h) A remarkable game in position play. Black 


is le 
tior 


ong on lumber throughout, but a cramped posi- 
1 gives him the death. 


The Princely Expert. 


Prince Dadian, of Mingrelia, is one of the most 


bril 


liant amateurs in the world. The following 


game is one of a match played in Kiew, Russia: 


SALOUCHA, 


1 P—K4 P—K 4 
2 Kt—K B3 Kt—-Q B3 
3P—Q4 Px P 
3-6 B, B—Q B,4 
st-y>3 P—Q 


DADIAN,. 
White. Black, 


SALOUCHA, DADIAN. 
White. Black. 

15 P—K B3 B—KB7! 
16 P—Q Kt4 B—K Kt 6ch 
17KtxB P x Ktch 
13 K—Ktsq Bx P! 
19 PxB 
b— t3 |j2oQ—Ka 


7 Castles Ki—K B3 |2t P—KB4 RxP 


Kt—K 2 





9 Kt--Q B 3 Castles 23 Rx Kt 

1oP—K R3 Kt—K Kt3 [244 QxR —K R7 ch 
11K—R2 Kt—K R4! |25 K—Bsq -K Kt 7ch! 
12Q9-Q3 P—-KB,4 26QxP R-K B sq ch 
13Kt—Q2 P—KBs5! _ |a7 Resigns. 

44Kt—K2 Q-KRs5 


International Tournaments. 





Year. Place. Winner. Won. Lost. 
1895 Hastings..... sPREIR Si putewccdvcccece 16% 43 
389s St. Petersburg. . Lasker...c.ccs.eccceseces 11% 6% 
1896 Nuremberg..... Lasker..... Seibecdsesse eee 13% 4% 
2896 Budapest....... PEE has cecccestce 8% 4% 
| > Se errr 14% 4% 
1898 Vienna......... DOSURRER Ss Wisvcccnccessccs 28% 8% 
3898 Cologne.......- Ne are ieuk vee es 1% 4% 
1899 London......... RE ctukcyeyeues one soc 22% 4% 
sgoo Paris .... LP cisd cidwabbeecceoe 4% 1% 
goo Munich......... Pillsbury, Schlechter..... 12 3 

1gor Monte Carlo. --- Janowski ESepeveserercdece 10% 2% 
1g02 Monte Carlo... Maroczy .........2000000° 14% 4% 
1go2 Hanover ....... prone eae CeeSev bee snes 13% 3% 


Pillsbury played in ten of these Tournaments, 
The following table gives a summary of his stand- 


ing: 

Year. Place. Rank. Played. Won. Lost. 
SN ok an vcs sodden I 21 16% 4% 
189; St. Petersburg............. 3 18 8 10 
3896 Nuremberg....... ......+. 3 18 12 8 
I 3 12 7% 4% 
ETS 5's o.4'n.4 6a sete bt 2 37 28% 8% 
SN cL ob kavewececteecke® 27 18 9 
Is bi i aves 26 nenieahase® 10 12% 3% 
"ee I 15 12 3 
1g02 Monte Carlo,.......... .. 2 19 14% 4% 
oe PT nny See 2 17 12 5 


Answers to Correspondents. 


J. R. B.—Ruy Lopez is pronounced Rfi/i LO’pes. 
F. O. F.—(1) Whether or not there is a player liv- 


ing the equal of Paul Morphy, isan open ques- 
tion, concerning which there are diverse opin- 
ions. Morphy was the greatest of his time; 
Lasker and Pillsbury are the greatest now. 

(2) Pillsbury and Lasker have never playeda 
series of match games. 


G. O. M.—The game beginning with Black’s first 


move P—K 3 1s called the “French Defense” 
because it was favored by Labourdonnais, the 
great French Master. Staunton never liked the 
“French,” and called ita“ King’s Pawn one 
sneak.” Lasker gives an analysis of it in his 
“Common Sense in Chess,” and says: “ This 
defense had for a long time the reputation of 
leading toa dull kind of game. In later years 
it has been found that it gives opportunities 
for a great many violent attacks ofa character 
which it is difficult to obtain in any other open- 
ing.” 


. R.—Your questions are answered, and other 


information given, in our little book “ First 
Lessons in Chess.” 











CHESS OPENINGS 


Common Sense in Chess 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 


NOW READY 





By FREEBOROUGH AND RANKIN 
From New Plates, $1.50 net 


By Emanvet Lasker 
75 cents net 





156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MEF S B | Patented—_ 
ECTIONAL BOOKCASE | os. 
Is the ONLY bookcase having absolute’y “ Non-Binding, SELF-Disappearing “ doors. 


It combines in the highest degree convenience, imposing appearance, economy of space, 
protection to books, strength, simplicity, all at small expense. 

ON APPROVAL—There is never any risk in buying genuine “ Macey ” goods—we ship 
every article “On Approval,” subject to return at our expense if not found at our factory 
price 40 to 100 per cent. greater value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. 


COLD MEDALS-—HICHEST AWARDS 


For superiority of design, material, construction, workmanship, finish and perfect operstion 
of “ Non-binding, Self-receding doors,” the “ Macey ’’ Sectional Bookcase received the Gold 
Medal—the highest award at both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 


CAUTION —Do not be misled by the deceiving advertisements of imitators, Noother 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding door that is absolutely non-binding and auto- 
matie— the 
basic patents 
completely 
covering these 
features are 
owned by this 
company ex- 
clusively, and : 
no other book- Stack No. 108 
case can em- Genuine Mahogany, - $17.25 
brace the Golden Quartered Oak 12.75 
same valuable Ask for Catalogue 
features. In Bo. * B.1.°° 
the law suit 
concerning which a competitor has ma- 
liciously advertised ‘*‘ Warning to the Pub- 
lic” the United States Circuit Court ren- 
dered a sweeping decision in our favor. 


We Prepay Freight to all points east 


of the Mississippi 
and north of Tennessee. (Freight equal- 
ized to points beyond.) Write for our 
complete Catalogue No. “ P-1.” 


The Fred Macey Co,, Lid., Csi! 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library 
Furniture. 

Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; 
Boston, 178 Federal St. ; Philadelphia, N. E. 
Cor. 13th and Market Sts. ; Chicago, N. Y. 
Life Building. 

NotE—See our other advertisement in this 
magazine. 


















Stack No. 106.—Genuine Mahogany, $56.50. Golden Quartered Oak, $42.00. 
Ask for Catalogue No. ‘* P-1.”’ 
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She Globe Wernicke Co, 


380-382 Broadway, New York. 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chi . 
91-93 Federal st Boston. CINCINNATL 44 taibors Viaduct, E:¢. Loatee 








Globe Wernicke 
“ELASTIC” BOOKCASE 


with perfect end-locking 

device, perfection roller- 

bearing dust-proof doors. 

A perfect sectional book- 

case for home or office. 

Better send for catalog 
102-K, 




















The Office Standard Dictionary 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms, 1,225 illustrations. 
Many exclusive educational features. Large 8vo, 923 
pp., cloth, leather back, $2.50 ; full leather, $4. 


“* It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant 
for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools 
and academies. It is quite sufficient for the needs of 
nine readers in ten.’’— Boston Herald. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


tere There is no better place to loan mon- 
Highest Interest ey on mortgage than in the State 
of Montana. 
Best Secu Because interest rates are higher, land | 
rity titles simple and perfect, and qual- 
ity land can be bought at lowest prices. 
eapes I and Money loaned at 8 per cent. City lots 
Ch t s and farm lands bought and po f In- 
formation free. Write to 


S.H. WOOD & CO. 


Real Estate and Investments Great Falls, Mont. 























Busy wives who a SAPOLIO 
never seem to srow old. Trvacake-- 


PY RI@nT > 
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Famous Warner Library 


It is the only single set of books which comprises every author and the. literature of the 
whole world. It is not only a library of reference, but a library to read. It contains the 
brightest and best reading from the representative writers of every age. 

Do you like poetry? Warner will give you the best, from Chaucer to Tennyson, from 
Dante to Longfellow. 

Do you like humor? Here you find 
Mark Twain or Artemus Ward cracking 
jokes with Aristophanes. 

Do you like fiction? The romances of 
ancient Egypt are found side by side with 
Ian Maclaren or Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Do you like history? . Herodotus will 
tell you of battles and campaigns; while 
Gibbon or Macaulay outline the rise and 
fall of nations. 

Not only this—but the rank and value 
of every author is summed up in a series 
of brilliant essays by foremost authorities. 


Warner is so Complete 


that the largest public libraries cannot get 
along without it. Librarians are its most 
constant consulters. And it is so compact 
that the smallest home shelf of books finds 
it a necessary adjunct—for it furnishes a 
key to every other volume there. 

You will find “The World’s Best Liter- 
ature” at once the foundation and 


The Capstone of Your Library! 


The workmanship on the books them- 
selves keeps pace with their literary qual- 
ity. It is a set of books we are proud to 
distribute, and you will be proud to own. 
You will always point out the Warner Li- 
brary when showing your books to your 
friends. It is beautifully bound, finely 
printed, and contains a wealth of special 
illustrations. If you had no other books 
than these you would still have 


A Complete Home Library 


In these wonderful forty-six volumes Photogravures of famous 
20,000 Pages will be found the brightest thougbts 800 Illustrations sconce and paintings, por- 
of the greatest authors—complete novels and chapters in traits, art plates, color reproductions of beautiful man- 
fiction, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, I 











catesenniaidaamiaa ties 7 
An Interesting and Timely Book 


AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY] 


IN THE 


ORIENT 


By JOHN W. FOSTER | 
Ex-Secretary of State of the United States | 


A review of the diplomatic relations of the United 
States with China, Japan, etc.; the annexation of Ha- 
waii and the Philippines and the results of the Spanish 
war in the Far East. 

$3.00, net 


Postpaid, $3.20 
At all Bookstores 


HouGuTon, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston 











“A LITTLE BOOK 
WITH A GREAT BIG HEART” 


Says the ‘‘ Baptist Union ”’ of the volume containing 
Mr. Harris Weinstock’s ten informal talks on the 
relationships of Christianity and modern liberal 
Judaism, published under the title of 


JESUS 
THE JEW 


THIRD EDITION 


The story of the Jewish race and the Jewish faith 
never before claimed such widespread attention. In 
this little book the Christian will get a clear idea of 
the essential beliefs of liberal Judaism and its close 
relations to Christianity, while both Jew and Chris- | 
tian will find an earnest plea for better understand- 
ing, for less bigotry and intolerance. 





Officially approved by the New York City Schools, 
and New York State Regents 


i2mo, Cloth, 229 pp. $1.00, net; by Mail, 
$1.07. Circular mailed upon request. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 


uscripts--al 
travel, science, oratory, letters and essays. Translations 
from Persian, Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern 
languages are included. In short, the thousands of large 
pages fairly teem with interest and delight. 


forma wealth of attractive material profusely 
illustrating the Warner Library. 


2,500 Synopses of Books This valuable 








feature is unique 
























with the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all the 
world’s great books are given in the space of a few hun- 
dred words each. No one has read or can read all the 
books which come up in the course of conversation. But 
these synopses will give the busy man a gist of them all ; 
not only novels quack as *‘ Robert Elsmere,’ “ Ben Hur,” 
or “ Quo Vadis,” but poems, dramas and technical works, 


ystematic course of readin 
Course of Reading af weeudy, ‘equal to a four 


years’ university course, has been prepared. It not only 
gives the system of reading, but furnishes the materia 
itself, through the pages of the Library, and by means o 
an admirable Index. Itis both teacher and text-book. 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 
of the entire ““ Memorial Edition ”—newly revised and enlarged—and will sup- 
| ply these splendid sets while they last at 

“a hyo nee al ong only a fraction above factory prices — less 
~/_ wonderful comeption am ‘ than one - half the publishers’ prices of 


This is the only work containing a 

| 7,500 Authors complete “ Dictionary of Authows,” 

giving the correct pronunciation of the name, and rela- 

tive rank of each writer, his character, the names of his 

books, and dates of publication. This unique feature is of 
immense value. 


A distinguishing feature of the 
Critical Essays Warner isery is the series of 
. Q = 2 = a | critica] and interpretative essays. Every great author of 
philosophers, prophets, scientists, and ex- every land and time is discussed by some one of the fore- 


plorers. | most living writers, who selects his masterpieces. Thus 
| Dr. Van Pyke writes on Tennyson; W, D. Howells on 


T H E Sy oO N Ss | hc 
OF GLORY 


By ADOLFO PADOVAN | 


The New Age, London: The book is one which, 
once taken in hand, is hard to lay aside again, and 








Studies of the psychology of genius as mani- 
fested in the world’s greatest poets, artists, 





Free 


even when we have done so the spirit of the book will | f fully executed” . the work. We will also accept Inguir 
still pervade us. Thoughtful, concise, and masterly in Rev. Charles James Wood. LL.D.: q y 
style, these studies of the psychology of genius generally in dea olanaiian of the people is be- Small Monthly Payments Coupon 


(and of the superlatively great among those endowed 
with gifts in an abnormal degree in particular) possess 
more than a mere passing interest for the reader. | 


1z2mo, Cloth, 306 Pages. Price, $1.50, Postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


yond computation. If it be generally 
circulated and read,as I suppose that 
it will,the Warner Library will prove 
the force that starts a new epoch in 
the intellectual life of the American 
people.”’ 
Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D. (NewYork): 
“If these lines shall come before 
the eyes of any with whom I have 
influence, I do most certainly urge 
them to enrich their own library, 
and also their own life,by giving a 
prominent place to this magnificent 
triumph of literature. Not only will 
the contents more than amply repay 
for the expenditure, but the clear- 
ness of type, the style of printing 
and the luxuriousness of binding 
will all combine to render enjoyable 
their possession.” 


The American 
Newspaper 
Association, 
91.93 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen; Please send me, 
without cost, booklet and full 
particulars in regard to the 
Memoria! Edition of the Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature 


which will bring the outlay down to 
a fewcentsaday. But prompt 
action is needful to secure a 
set, as the demand is already 
very large. For handsome 
booklet and further par- 
ticulars 


Send Thisi2~ 
Free Coupon 
To-Day 











The Comprehensive Standard Dictionary. 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. 


38,000 vocabulary terms, 500 illustrations. 
8vo, heavy cloth, 541 pp., $1. 














** T deem it superior to any similar volume that has a 
yet come under my notice.” —General James Grant 
Wilson, President of the Authors’ Guild. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Lyrics and Ballads of Love and War 








. A thrilling story by Georges Ohnet. 12mo, Cc oth. 421 
‘‘ Verse that has the true ring’’ — “‘ For Charlie’s Sake.”’ | pp., $1.20. Funk & WaAGNALLs COMPANY, Publishers, 


$1.00 net, by mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Co., N.Y. New York, 
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A Pretty 
Little Parisienne 


gracefully poised, as she holds 
her dainty skirts with slender 
fingers, and puts out one little 
foot just ready to cross the street, 
smiles coquettishly at you from 
the frontispiece of 


“How Paris 
Amuses Itself” 


It is only a picture drawn in 
water-colors by the noted French 
artist Michael, for 


F.. Berkeley Smith’s new book, 


but it suggests in an instant to 
the eye, to the mind—yes, and 
to the heart, something of the 
beauty, the gaiety, the loves of 
the world’s great playground— 
Paris. 

Mr. F. Berkeley Smith knows 
it well, and tells of it all with an 
infectious enthusiasm and an in- 
timate personal tone that takes 
you into the very heart of the 
frolicsome throng. And there are 


Many Pictures in the Book 


by the author and several noted 
French artists, just suited to the 
subject. 


To be published in April. Advance 
orders will be accepted (Price $1.50 
net, by mail $1.65) to be filled in 
order of receipt. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS. 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 

By Rev. Cuarres E, Littie. A ready-reference 
compendium of notable events in the history of all 
countries from B.C. 5004 to present times. 8vo, 1,454 
pp., cloth, $10; sheep, $12.50; half morocco, $15; 
full morocco, $18. 


** Of utmost value to students and readers generally.’ 
Justin M-Carthy, Esq., MP. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 





NEW YORK. 








FOR MEN WHO MUST KNOW. 


and must keep their facts up to date, in compact, 
convenient form, there is just one invaluable work : 


17 Yotumes |" JARS NY BSW [is.c00 aces 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


EDITED BY 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., Pres’t Johns Hopkins Univ. (1876-1902), Pres’t Carnegie Institution. 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 


ASSISTED BY NEARLY 200 EMINENT EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


You Ought to Know and Own 
the only New Encyclopedia in English. New census figures, new inventions, new dis- 
coveries, new facts in the sciences and arts, new classification, abundant cross-references, 
the perfection of methods for convenience, the highest standard of accuracy. 
New in Its Entirety. 


























































Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, writes : 

**T have examined with great interest the New INTERNATIONAL ENCyCLop£pIA. Without going into 
details specifying its points of excellence, I may say that for all the a se of the average man or family 
there is no Encyclopzdia now offered to the public superior to the New INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA, 

I am a dictionary and cyclopzdia fiend and this is my deliberate testimony.” 





Profusely Illustrated 

Thousands of illustrations in the text, and hundreds of full-page plates 

in black-and-white and in colors form an invaluable feature, putting the 
NEw INTERNATIONAL on a par with the great German Encyclopedias 
Maps showing latest data, statistical charts and tables, supplement 
the text fully. 


DODD, 
MEAD & 
co., 
New York; 
Send for Sample Pages—Free 


showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, speci- 
men plates of maps, colored and plain, illustrations, 


Please send, without 
cost to me, the Prospec- 
tus of the 


names of contributors, and describing our NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
Special Discount to those who ENCYCLOPADIA 


Subscribe Now 
With Our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


372 Fifth Avenue, 


containing descnption, sample pages, 
colored illustrations, maps, and informa- 
tion regarding discount and little-payment 
plan for Lirerary Dicgst readers. 
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I Am! 
What Would You? 


READ 
“A Social Lion” 


A Millionaire’s Daughter 


12mo., 432 pages. ‘Tilustrated. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 post-paid. 


L. L. OHNSTEIN, 
324 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





A NEW NOVEL—NOW READY 


Which Will Immediately Claim the 
Interest of American Readers 














HICH PRAISE 
FROM CERTRUDE ATHERTON 
It is rarely that I come upon a work I can not put 
down, but I let my work go and spenta long morn- 
ing over it. It is indeed a brilliant and interesting 
book, most remarkable as a first effort. 


The Socialist 
and the Prince 


scala 





























By Mrs. FREMONT OLDER 


NOVEL OF CALIFORNIAN LIFE 

during the days of the Anti-Chinese 
labor agitation. The leader of the work- 
ingmen, PAUL STRYNE, and his political 
actions were suggested by the career and 
character of DENNIS KEARNEY, the sand- 
lot agitator. Stryne and an Italian Prince 
are rivals for the hand of THEODOSIA 
PEYTON, the daughter of a millionaire. 
The author’s style is remarkably crisp and 
racy. She has a striking aptitude for epi- 
gram and witty phrase. The reader is 
led rapidly from page to page with a rare 
sense of exhilaration, and a feeling that at 
last he has found something fresh and 
There situations of 
dramatic power, from the love scenes to 


unusual. are many 


the street riots, and from the altruist’s lofty 
orations to the jealous lover’s duel with 


Prince Ruspoli. Social conditions are 


strongly contrasted, and the interest is 
intense throughout. 


HON. GEORGE C. PERKINS, U. 8. 
Senator from California, former Gov- 
ern.r of California: ‘‘ In depicting the So- 
cialist she has used with great effect the events of 
the anti-Chinese agitation in San Francisco durin 
the latter 7o’s, and has truthfully portrayed many o 
the scenes of those exciting times. She has also 
shown in what manner the mass of workingmen 
were then gained over to the movement, and how 
they were subsequently organized into a political 
power in the State. . . . Nonetheless admir- 
able is her character drawing in the case of the 
heroine and the ‘ Prince.’ Most of the scenes in 
which they are the principal actors have great 
dramatic force.”’ 


FRONTISPIECE BY HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, Cloth; Price, $1.50 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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The People’s Natural History 


iH1s work is of fascinating interest. It describes all the living creatures of the earth — 
wild animals and races of men — and though scientific and accurate it is the only 
natural history in existence that has been written for the average ordinary reader. It is 
readable and attractive from start to finish, because it is written from the standpoint of human 
interest, andis not filled with dry and tedious scientific terms. These volume contain hundreds 
of real and true stories of wild animals and wild men. One may read here of the almost 
human intelligence of certain species of animals, of the curious deceptions practiced by others 
to ensnare their prey, of the way some species combine for defense or attack. The human 
race from its lowest to its highest forms is described by travelers and anthropologists. One 
would hardly believe, in these days of Marconi messages and air-ships, that there are men 
now living who are wholly covered with long hair, who would give all they possess for a 
child’s whirligig, or who run their fists through mirrors to catch the image on the other side. 
But such folk exist, and this work will tell you about them and show you their pictures. 





Five DeLuxe 
Volumes 











Two Thousand 
Photographs 
of living 
animals and 

savages 


A Portrait Gallery of Actual Life 


‘Tus natural history is unique in that it is illustrated only by reproductions of actual photo- 

graphs of animals and savage races taken in every part of the globe. Besides numerous 
colored plates there are 2000 photographic reproductions in the set, which alone make it 
superior to the ordinary natural history filled with woodcuts — often ridiculous in their mis- 
conception — drawn by artists who had never seen the animals they attempted to portray. 
This is the only work of its kind that treats extensively of the races of men as well as of an- 
imals, In its survey of the world’s strange peoples it provides in a large measure the breadth 
of knowledge and culture that are usually developed only by foreign travel. It is an ideal 
gift book for young people as well as for grown folks. It is the kind of book you can give 
to your boy or girl and know that they are being instructed as well as entertained. Among 
the eminent naturalists and travelers who contributed to the work are Prof. Richard Lydek- 
ker, Charles J. Cornish, Sir Harry Johnston, Ernest Ingersoll, F. C. Selous, and many others. 

The sets are in five large de luxe volumes, 1134x8% inches in size. They are printed on 
superior fine white coated paper. Three volumes are devoted to the living animals of the 
world, and two volumes to the living races of mankind, The bindings are in red cloth or 
half-leather, stamped in gold. 


Special Before-Publication Sale 


W: are just completing the first edition of this magnificent work, which will be 

ready for delivery in about three weeks. In order to obtain a large number 
of orders before publication we will accept advance orders at a specially low in- 
troductory price. To secure a set on these terms, send us the coupon cut from 
this advertisement with your name and address written in, and upon comple- 
tion of the work a set will be sent you, express prepaid, for examination. 


















: rig. : . The 
You may retain the set by paying $1.00 within five days after receipt of University 
the books and $2.00 a month thereafter for twelve months if the half- 78 Fifth Ave. 
leather binding is ordered. If the cloth binding is desired, there will New York 


Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a 
set of The People’s 
Natural History in half 
leather If satisfactory, I 
agree to pay $1 within 5 days 
and $2 per month thereafter 
for 12 months: if not satisfac- 
tory, ] agree to return them with- 
in 5 days. 


be only nine monthly payments. If the set is not satisfactory, 
you may return it at our expense. These prices are about half 
the prices at which a work of this character is regularly sold. 
Don’t delay ordering if you want to be sure of a set at 
these low prices, for only a limited number of sets will 
be distributed on these terms. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 











L. D. Tiliinasesssosnustnpdbbnentiiinstnndedaaiaenes ‘ 










In ordering cloth, change 12 months to 9 months. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


One Side of the “Century 


that is ages for the tremendous sale it has had, is that it is a work that takes 
the place of all other reference works, and which is instantly appreciated and 
constantly used by a// the members of the family. 

How often is any other encyclopedia you know of consulted in the family 
owning it? Once a week? More likely not as often. Ask any Century owner 
and you will find that the volumes are in daz/y use by nearly every member of the 
family. 





The reason is simple. We can send you a pamphlet that will make this 
difference clear to you at a glance—if you will mail us the coupon in the corner 
below. 


~ The Other Side 


is the price, which now is different also. 


For years the work in its earlier editions sold at prices 
so high as to permit of only the well-to-do owning it 
(necessarily so, for over $1,000,000.00 was expended before 
the first set was produced). 

Since then two things have happened. First, its 
complete revision and the general bringing down to the 
present time of all its store of facts—and then the forming 
of The Wanamaker Century Club, with its tens- of-thou- 
sands of members in every country on the globe. 

This last was the tremendous buying force which has 
cut the price squarely in two, and brought the work within 
the reach of every one by reason of the easy payment terms. 

“The Century ” is no longer a luxury for the rich 
only. It is a necessity in every home and office. You 
will want a set as soon as you really know how much 
it will help you. 

As to the purchase part, send us the coupon 
below and we will explain to your satisfaction 
that you can own a set at once, on prac- 
tically your own terms. 

‘At least Jook into this opportunity, 9 
for the inquiry binds you to noth- Pd 
















ing, costs you nothing, and will, 9 Cut 
we believe, make youaCentury .<° This 
: ; RO 
i) aie We ly) owner, and every owner is SS” Corner 
MASSIVE fai 7 beet) an educator, not only of os of ond mail it 


promptly to 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Please send without cost to me illustrated 
book about The Century Dictionary & 
Cyclopedia & Atlas, and complete details of 
the special offer, etc. 
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